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Amon gst Ourselves 


With winter coming on, The Liguorian 


again reminds its readers of the opportunity 


to help the starving and ill-clothed and ill- 
housed people of Europe. Ever since we first 
announced that we would forward food 
packages to individuals in Europe in behalf 
_ of our readers, there has been a fairly steady 
flow of gifts for that purpose, though of late 
this has fallen off. Some, having no personal 
contacts in Europe, have sent money for 
packages to be sent to individuals whose 
names and addresses are on our own list. 
Others have designated the individuals to 
whom they wished their gift packages to be 
sent. Still others, who could not afford to pay 
for packages themselves, have sent us the 
names of relatives and friends in the ravaged 
sections of Europe, asking us to add them to 
our own list and to send something to them 
if and when other readers made it possible. 
We have gladly done this, and many of these 
poor people have received food through the 
charity of those who realize how much suf- 
fering is yet to be relieved. 

In thus acting in behalf of our readers, we 
have used the services of CARE, a non-profit 
organization which, for $10, will guarantee to 
deliver either a 30-meal food package or a 


substantial clothing package to any individual 
in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, England, and in the American, British 
and French zones of Germany or any place in - 
Berlin. It has been announced that in many 
places in Europe the coming winter will be 
even worse than the last. Therefore every 
month in which The. Liguorian meets its ex- 
penses and has any money left over, it will 
send a proportionate number of food packages 
to Europe; it begs its readers to weigh their 
own economic status and, if possible, to do 
the same. We shall gladly forward immediately 
every donation sent us for that purpose. 


It was announced last month that a new 
column will appear in The Liguorian in the 
near future entitled “Readers Retort”. This 
will depend, of course, on the amount of in- 
terest and discussion stimulated by the articles 
that appear in The Liguorian. But no one 
need fear or hesitate to write for reasons of 
bashfulness or timidity, nor to retort because 
they have had little formal education. What 
any reader thinks about a published article 
is important to an editor, and often it is im- 
portant to other readers too. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
2 and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Are Women A Lost Sexr 


There are many lost women, but there is no such thing as a lost sex. 
Furthermore, men are as badly off as women. 


D. F. Miller 


DURING the past few years the female 
sex has been given a thorough going 
over by certain scientific writers, who 
have come to look upon it as hopelessly 
befuddled, mixed up, frustrated, psy- 
chopathic, or at least neurotic. Typical 
of the ‘“‘viewing with alarm” and “‘point- 
ing with shame” is a book that calls 
modern woman “the lost sex,” whose 
thesis is that there are scarcely any 
sane women left in the universe, and 
that unless women submit practically 
in a body to psychoanalysis, they are 
almost certain to ruin the whole of 
present day civilization. The book 
gives every appearance of being solidiy 
scientific; it makes use of ponderous 
quotations from authors, male and fe- 
male, who have a string of degrees fol- 
lowing their names, and it seldom ad- 
mits to even a momentary doubt as to 
the certainty and validity of its con- 
clusions. Yet it contains a number of 
fallacies that every sane, well-balanced 
and unfrustrated woman in the world 
should want to see held up to the clear 
light of day. 

This is not to say that there are no 
good things to be found in the book 
of which we speak, and in many others 


that are written in the same vein. No 
one with any experience in the modern 
world will not applaud the book’s analy- 
sis of the evils of the feminist move- 
ment, its correct interpretation of the 
harm done to women by the birth- 
control propagandists, and its exposure 
of the terrible misdirection of women 
that has followed upon the ideal of 
limitless leisure set up by nearly all 
modern advertising. These three forces 
in modern society have distorted the 
sense of values in many women; they 
have made for unrest, unhappiness, mal- 
adjustment, frustration; they have in- 
deed been responsible for much of the 
psychoneurosis under which women suf- 
fer today. 

‘But fallacies are present in the book 
and they cry to be exposed. The first 
one is the implicit conclusion that just 
about all modern women have been 
mentally ruined by the feminist move- 
ment, the false ideal of leisure that has 
accompanied the industrial revolution, 
and the no-child or few-children model 
family proposed by the birth-controll- 
ers. This simply is not the case. It is 
probable that, within the circles in 
which the authors of the book were 
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familiar, it appeared that every woman 
was adversely affected by these influ- 
ences. But there are other circles, to 
which they almost certainly have had 
no access, in which frustration and 
neuroses are the exception because wo- 
men in these circles have been heirs 
to a tradition and possessors of prin- 
ciples that have stoutly withstood ev- 
ery direct and indirect attempt to set 
up false gods and false goals before 
them. 


One such circle is that of the solidly 
Catholic women of the population, thou- 
sands of whom may be found in large 
cities, but who are especially to be 
found in small towns and rural areas. 
Many Protestant Christian women, 
chiefly those who have not been hood- 
winked into rejecting the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity, belong in this 
circle. The feminist movement, with its 
demand that women reject “the slavery 
of pots and pans,” and “the drudgery 
of the home,” and rush out into the 
world to participate on an equal foot- 
ing with men in all the affairs and activi- 
ties of the latter, has. passed such wo- 
men by without offering them so much 
as a medium-sized temptation. The 
birth-control movement has been off- 
set, for them, by their humble submis- 
sion to the law of God, whose com- 
mands have always been considered far 
more important than all the propaganda 
that scientific unbelievers could un- 
leash. And modern advertising, with 
its constant promises of ever increasing 
leisure and its blaring forth of the joys 
of drinking, night-clubs, theatre par- 
ties, endless travel and vacations, has 
but little shaken them in their love of 
and devotion to the full time job of 
home-making and family-raising. And 
even those Catholic women who have, 
either through choice or necessity, re- 
mained single are, in the measure in 


which ‘they have absorbed the philoso- 
phy of their religion and remained faith- 
ful to its principles, just about as com- 
pletely uninhibited and free from neu- 
roses as any group of people in the 
world. The current literature on wo- 
men gives the impression that unless 
a woman is married and has a family 
she is practically certain to be unbal- 
anced and neurotic. This in itself is a 
neurotic point of view and completely 
contrary to the facts. It is true, of 
course, that it would be hard to find 
a more luxuriant crop of neurotics and 
psychopathics than among those Cath- 
olic women who have, through intellec- 
tual conviction, endeavored to adhere 
to their religion and who have, through 
moral weakness, surrendered to the con- 
tradictory principles of the feminists 
and birth-controllers. Such Catholic wo- 
men are indeed a mess, both spiritually 
and temperamentally. But the thou- 
sands who have not been taken in, 
whether they be married or unmarried, 
are the bulwarks of sanity in the na- 
tion today. 


The second fallacy of the current 
women-dissecting literature is the as- 
sumption that the trouble with society 
today is almost entirely to be charged 
against women. This assumption can 
spring only from ignorance of the per- 
fect mutuality and interdependence in 
which the two sexes have been created. 
It is true, as the books point out heav- 
ily, that women have come to be given 
almost the full responsibility for the 
moulding and training of children, and 
that if they are unbalanced today, they 
will contribute largely to the unbalance 
of a whole generation. What is for- 
gotten is the fact that they were never 


_intended by nature to be the sole child- 


moulding influence in the home; that 
this task belongs both to a mother and 
a father; and that the ills of society 
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can be traced as much to the cool and 
callous manner in which men have ab- 
dicated their responsibility in the home 
as to the shortcomings of the women 
who preside there. Indeed, a book 
should be written entitled ‘Modern 
Man: The Irresponsible Sex.” The in- 
dustrial revolution succeeded in taking 
men out of their homes to make a living 
for themselves and their families, but 
there has been no necessity for men 
completely to abandon their children 
into the hands of their mothers. The 
trouble is that men have come to look 
upon success, making money, getting 
ahead, making a noise in the world, as 
far more important than spending even 
an hour or two a day with their chil- 
dren. These inane ideals have created 
the country-club and golf course and 
night-club and stag party and fraternity 
hide-out as opportunities for the “tired” 
business man to relax, while his children 
at home were marching on “to the 
dogs.” And a penetrating study could 
also be made of the degree in which the 
neuroses of present day women are due 
both to the excessive responsibility 
thrust upon them by their business-mad 
men-folk and to the false ideals they 
merely copied from the latter. To call 
women “the lost sex” as if men were by 
and large all wonderful husbands and 
fathers who have been handicapped by 
their women, is not only a fallacy but 
a monstrous calumny and injustice. 


The third fallacy of much of the 
modern literature on women is the silly 
proposal that through wholesale psy- 
choanalysis women will all be set on 
the right track again, and, worse by far, 
that it is Freudian psychoanalysis that 
will perform this miracle. The majority 
of women who are mixed up, frustrated, 
unhappy, etc., no more need psycho- 
analysis than a man with a cold needs 
an operation. Not only that, but the 


kind of psychoanalysis that is used by 
about two-thirds of the practitioners of 
today, with its over-emphasis on sex, 
its deliberate effort to silence the voice 
of conscience and to resolve emotional 
conflict by removing respect for moral- 
ity and law, is bound to multiply the 
confusions and neuroses of women. 
What most unhappy, misdirected, un- 
balanced, selfish or hysterical women 
need is merely a goal in life outside 
themselves. They have tried everything 
else within themselves, everything that 
materialistic psychoanalysis can ever 
offer them, and it has all left them 
empty and frustrated. They need God 
—the majority of these women—and a 
knowledge of how they can reach Him 
and the courage to live for Him and for 
their souls, that are His image and 
likeness, that’s all. The simplest priest, 
even one who has never delved into 
the principles of psychoanalysis, can 
cure more women of what ails them 
than the most noted psychiatrist in the 
world, because he can give them God. 


This is not to say that psychoanaly- 
sis is worthless, although that kind 
which denies God and the. soul and 
morality is not only worthless but down- 
right vicious and evil. But that which 
recognizes God and respects His law 
and His designs for human beings can 
be of great value for women who are 
on the border line of mental disease. 
Even the priest can use it to good ad- 
vantage in such cases. For the majority 
of unhappy women, however, all that is 
needed is someone who can lift up their 
eyes to God and their hearts to the 
courage to love and serve Him. And 
here the authors of ““The Lost Sex” are 
lost themselves, so lost that not even 
a super-psychiatrist will be able to save 
them; for in the last few paragraphs 
of their wordy book they say that mod- 
ern science can hold out nothing to 
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frustrated women in the way of a hope 
of immortality or a destiny beyond the 
grave. About the best they can do in 
offering modern women something to 
live for is to tell them that they should 


perk up because the human race is a _ 


wonderful race to belong to. 


The above are all fallacies of a vast. 


nature that are to be found in most 
studies of women today. In the book 
of which we have been speaking there 
is one more that is not only a fallacy 
but a ludicrous lapse of logic as well. 
It stems from one of the best points 
that is made in the book, viz., that 
women must be led back into their 
homes, back to the satisfactions and 
joys of the creative work that is home- 
making. Mothers are to become, it is 
. said, the rightful teachers of their chil- 
dren, a good principle if it be remem- 
bered that fathers are to take an in- 
timate and cooperative part in the same 
task. But by some strange freak of 
muddled thinking, it is immediately 
added that not only should mothers be- 
come real teachers and moulders of 
their children at home, but all spinsters 
should bes thrown out of the schools, 
and only married women, mothers of 
at least two children, should be per- 
mitted to teach in schools. On the one 
hand it is stated that mothers should 
accept it as a full time job to run their 
homes and train their children, and on 
the ofher it is suggested that they leave 
their homes for several hours a day to 
teach other people’s children. Passing 
over the vicious assumption that single 
women are a menace to children in the 
classroom, we can only say that experi- 
ence proves to the initiated that a 
mother who devotes several hours a day 
to teaching other people’s children will 
ordinarily be neglecting her own, and 
that motherhood, wonderful as it is, 
does not ordinarily nor automatically 
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endow a woman with the only qualities 
that need be looked for in a classroom 
teacher. It may be added that the 
mother who, with the father of her chil- 
dren assisting, does a good job of teach- 
ing and training her own children at 
home will not often find that entrusting 
them to a spinster school-teacher has 
any noticeable evil effect upon their 
character and development. The best 
school-teachers in the world, as a class, ~ 
are celibate nuns; some of the worst 
are married women whose interests are 
divided between a home and a school. 


All that is best in this pretentious 
study of modern woman, and many like 
it, is merely a reiteration of what the 
Catholic Church has never ceased teach- 
ing her children. Women are told that 
the feminists have duped them, offer- 
ing them a spurious liberty and an un- 
natural equality with men at the ex- 
pense of the real joy that they can 
achieve only by remaining women and 
exercising the faculties that make them 
women—different from but not unequal 
with men. That has been Catholic doc- 
trine right down to the latest sermon 
preached by the simplest priest. Women 
are told that birth-control is a deceit 
and a snare;’ that all the talk about 
the terrible pains of childbirth and the 
burdens of large families and the neces- 
sities of spacing children is an insidious 
attempt to rob them of their birthright 
and that, if followed, it will take from 
them both happiness and sanity. The 
Catholic Church has tried to protect 
the happiness and sanity of women, as 
well as their immortal souls, by resisting 
the heresy of birth-control without com- 
promise or interlude. And the truth, 
presented so forcefully, that it is in the 
home that a woman finds her greatest 
glory and happiness and achievement, 
is one that has been always held out to 
girls and women by the Catholic Church. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: My husband and I have been married for seven years and have 
ng children, through no fault of our own. Friends have told me that we are 
supposed to see a doctor and find out whether through some treatment or 
operation it may not be possible for us to have children. Personally, I am con- 
tent to leave everything in God’s hands and I do not care to undergo tests and 
examinations. My question is: Am I obliged to see a doctor with the idea that 
he may be able to correct whatever it is that keeps us from having children? 

Solution: On the general principle that childless marriages are subject to 
difficulties and dangers that grow with the passage of the years, and on the 
ground that you and your husband would be on the way to becoming victims 
of selfishness if you suppressed all interest in parenthood, I would say that you 
would be very foolish not to submit at least to a general examination into the 
causes of your failure to become a mother. It might turn out that some very 
slight and easy corrective treatment would make all the difference in the world. 
The blessing of children, from many angles, is so great, that anyone who advises 
married couples would strongly urge that those who find themselves childless 
over a period of years should at least try to find out if there is any specific 
cause of sterility. 

If you ask what your exact obligations are, I shall tell you: 1) You have no 
strict obligation of consulting a physician if both you and your husband are 
equally content to permit things to go on as they are now. 2) If your husband, 
however, is eager to have children, and is deeply disappointed and grieved be- 
cause of your failure to become a mother, then you would have a strict obliga- 
tion of taking at least the ordinary steps to find out whether anything can be 
done to correct the present cause of sterility. (It may be added that this works 
both ways: if a wife strongly desires children and does not become pregnant 
over a period of years, the husband would have the obligation of seeking pro- 
fessional advice as to whether he might not be the cause of childlessness.) 3) If 
medical examination brings out the fact that only through a serious operation 
can the sterility be corrected, there is no obligation of undergoing such an opera- 
tion, though the wife may undergo it and may be advised to do so. 4) If the 
examination reveals that a very minor operation or very simple treatment would 
correct the situation, there would be some obligation of undergoing it, depending 
on the nature of the operation or treatment and on the urgency of the husband’s 
desire for a family. It may be remarked, for the sake of those who may be 
ignorant of the fact, that great advances have been made by the medical pro- 
fession, both in ascertaining the causes of sterility and in removing them. Wise 
and normal married couples will ordinarily not hesitate to utilize these advances 
of science. 
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“Call Me Bill’ 


A few passing reflections on the use of nicknames in the United States 


of America. 


E. F. Miller 


ONE of the most intriguing practices 
amongst Americans is that of calling 
a business by a man’s first name, and 
not merely by his first name, but by his 
nickname. The highways in every state 
of the Union are lined with such estab- 
lishments as “Joe’s Place,” and “Bill’s 
Lunch,” and “Laura’s Gift Shop;” and 
the streets that surround the railroad 
depots and fan out into the poorer and 
more ancient districts of all the cities 
of the country are filled with such 
familiar people as Ma who runs “Ma’s 
Home Bakery,” and Pete who conducts 
“Pete’s Tavern,” and Mary who takes 
care of “Mary’s Restaurant.” The signs 
on the windows of these concerns fling 
out introductions of a most personal 
nature to all who pass by, be they white, 
black or yellow like a lemon. It is as 
though they said, ‘““You must come in 
and meet Ma, and let her serve you 
your dinner. Ma is just aching to have 
a good chat with you.” Or, “Once you 
talk to George, you won’t want to have 
a beer with anyone else in town. Come 
on in and join the family.” The pre- 
sumption is that when a person goes 
into such a place, he is immediately 
entitled to call the proprietor by the 
name that is indicated on the shingle 
outside, and that without further in- 
troduction. “Hi, Joe,” you say as you 
barge into a hardware store. You have 
never seen Joe before, but you know 
him now, because you have been intro- 
duced by the neon lights that spell out 
his baptismal name in brilliant reds and 
purples. “Hi, Joe,” you repeat. “How’s 
tricks!” Editor’s note: The latter is 
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not a question in the grammatical sense 
of the word, but merely a sound or a 
noise, calculated to announce one’s pres- 
ence and to set the conversational ball 
rolling. It is the equivalent of “ganz” 
in German, and “tiens” in French. It 
has no meaning in itself.) Joe does not 
act surprised at being greeted in so per- 
sonal a fashion by one whom he has 
never seen before. It is exactly what 
he wants. You order your nails, make 
a comment on the weather, pay your 
bill and depart. 

It would be most interesting to dis- 
cover the reasons that lie behind this 
naive American custom of name-calling. 
Shop-holders, factory-owners and tav- 
ern-keepers are not addicted to the 
practice in Europe. The English may 
call their place of business the “‘Lion’s 
Head,” or the “Boar’s Foot,” but never 
“Ernie’s Dive,”—no, not even “Ernest’s 
Dive.” A man’s first name, like his home, 
is his castle, to be guarded by the draw- 
bridge of aloofness and the moat of 
respectability. And the same holds for 
the Germans and the French and all 
the rest of our forefathers who remained 
at home instead of coming to America 
on ships. 

In attempting to get to the bottom 
of this knotty question, one has to 
understand the special significance that 
is given to a nickname by Americans. 
We have known a young man who in- 
sisted on being called “Tony” even on 
official documents and in the presence 
of kings and presidents. His rightful 
name, of course, was Anthony; but 
“Anthony” got no hits out of his bat. 
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When he was married, he was careful 
to brief the priest ahead of time so that 
the all-important question of the cere- 
mony would come out: “Do you, Tony, 
take Bertha for your lawful wife,” etc., 
and not, “Do you, Anthony, take Bertha 
for your lawful wife,” etc. And there is 
another man well-known in certain quar- 
ters who demands that he be addressed 
by no other first name than “Frank.” 
Not so long ago his banns were called 
out in church. “Francis” was not even 
muttered. It was “Frank” clear and 
strong, like the ringing shot of a pistol. 


A nickname gives a man a certain 
character, a personality that he would 
not have if he were known only by his 
family name. In fact, it often happens 
that thousands, nay, millions of people 
may be acquainted with an individual 
made famous on the stage or in ath- 
letics, but have no idea what his last 
name is. They know him by “Bronco,” 
or “Battles,” or “Dizzy,” and that is 
all. It is as though he had no family, 
but descended from Olympus to exhibit 
the wares of the gods for the edification 
of the faithful. The man’s prowess is 
summed up in his nickname. And if the 
nickname in itself does not indicate 
such prowess, it takes on a certain con- 
notation because of the characteristics 
of the one who owns it. Jack may be 
an individual who drinks so much that 
he is constantly seeing large, green 
snakes. “Jack” in itself does not con- 
jure up intemperance. But forever after- 
wards children will associate the name 
Jack with drink and snakes, as though 
the one were a synonym for the other. 


It is not likely that the same reason 
lies behind a man’s giving his business 
venture the title of his nickname, and 
a lover giving his sweetheart the title 
of a nickname. There is a subtle differ- 
ence between the two. Leo Durocher 
is probably known as “Cuddles,” or 


“Snookums,” or something else equally 
touching and beautiful by the present 
cream in his coffee. But Leo Durocher, 
being an American along the lines of 
the most modern trends would never 
think of calling his novelty shop, “Cud- 
dles’ Novelty Shoppe,” presupposing, of 
course, that Leo Durocher would be 
forced to open a novelty shop by the 
demands of financial circumstances. 
There are nicknames and nicknames; 
some do and some do not do. One has 
to have the feel in order to give his 
business the proper nickname without 
bringing on himself the laughter of the 
passers-by. 


There is a tendency in most Ameri- 
cans to be small-town people. This holds 
even for the sophisticates in New York 
and Chicago. When the president speaks 
over the radio, how often does he not 
refer to the cracker barrel and the pot- 
bellied stove, as though most of his 
listeners were assembled around a pot- 
bellied stove and had a cracker barrel 
in their midst. The sophisticates do not 
take umbrage at the assumption; on 
the contrary, they glory in it. They look 
upon it as a compliment to their com- 
mon sense. Now, in a small town almost 
everybody knows almost everybody else 
by the first name. You don’t find people 
going around saying, “Mr. Jones has 
laid in a new brood of chickens.” Rath- 
er, “Emil has laid in a new brood of 
chickens.” The only compromise that 
small-townsmen will make with dignity, 
at least as far as name-calling is con- 
cerned, is to give a professional man 
his proper title. Thus, Lemual Hoskins, 
the village lawyer, is universally known 
as Lawyer Hoskins, and Obediah Hook- 
er, the village minister, is universally 
known as Reverend Hooker. 


Could it bé that a man, calling his 
tavern by his nickname, is only showing 
his affinity with his small-town pro- 
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pensities? Undoubtedly he would not 
admit this explanation; but what he 
admits and what is true are two en- 
tirely different things. And it is quite 
certain that very few shop-keepers in 
the United States are acquainted with 
the finer rules of psychology. 


A more probable explanation of the 
phenomenon is the desire that most peo- 
ple have for friends. There are few 
Trappists in the world, and fewer her- 
mits. Man is by nature gregarious, 
which point was well made by St. Paul 
when he said, “Woe to him who is 
alone.” But the trouble with our pres- 
ent-day society is that countless people 
find it almost impossible to make friends. 
The world is literally on the move. Or, 
if certain parts of the world have fixed 
abodes, these abodes are so isolated by 
walls and fences and streams of im- 
personal traffic that they who live with- 
in them never seem able to strike up 
an acquaintanceship with the people who 
live next-door. There are cases on record 
of families who occupied the same apart- 
ment house for years without ever dis- 
covering each others’ names. This is 
contrary to man’s make-up. This opens 
the door to loneliness and melancholia. 
Man is at his best when he has friends. 


Of course, there are some people who 
have fewer friends than others. Due to 
eccentricities or unattractive habits or 
lack of education and culture or per- 
sonal obnoxiousness they cannot make 
their neighbors like them. They are 
avoided rather than cultivated. Yet, they 
long for friends just like everybody 
else. Perhaps they use a little psychol- 
ogy on themselves, convincing them- 
selves that they are the friends of all. 
Only close friends presume to use first 
names. Thus, if you are known by the 
name of “Pete” far and wide, you can 
honestly tell yourself that you have no 
reason for being lonesome. Behold! All 
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the world knows you so well that all 
the world salutes you as “Pete.” One 
would not be stretching a point too far 
in saying that this may be the under- 
lying reason for so many American 
places of business carrying a nickname 
for their title. It is a defense-mechan- 
ism against loneliness. 

But the best explanation of the whole 
thing is that the United States is a 
country founded on democratic prin- 
ciples. “Of the people, for the people 
and by the people.” “All men are cre- 
ated equal.” There is supposed to be 
no class distinction in America. The 
poor man is a king just as is a rich 
man. A colored man has just as much 
right to a say in the government as 
has a white. That is our profession, 
anyway, if not always our practice. We 
are all one, great happy family in this 
country, with no men thinking that 
they are in any way better than their 
neighbors. The Revolutionary War was 
fought that this idea might prevail. 
And when the thirteen original colonies 
won the war, the first thing that they 
did was to abolish all titles that might 
show a distinction between men. In 
Europe the custom still holds of divid- 
ing railroad trains into compartments. 
American railroad trains do not believe 
in such a practice. Let all the pas- 
sengers sit in one large room; let them 
get acquainted; let them be democratic. 


When a man, therefore, insists on 
being known to one and all by his first 
name, he is only putting into effect that 
which he learned from his civil govern- 
ment teacher in grade school. As soon 
as you start addressing people by the 
sonorous title of “Mr.” or “Mrs.” you 
are falling into the evil ways of class 
distinction. The next thing to be ex- 
pected is the practice of addressing peo- 
ple as “sir.” It is only a skip and a 
jump after that to the title of “prince,” 
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and “baron” and “duke.” Perhaps, then, 
Jack is doing his country a great serv- 
ice by naming his place “Jack’s Joint.” 
And perhaps Ma doesn’t realize the 
fact, but in telling the painter to put 
. “Ma’s Beanery” on the shingle before 
her store, she is being more democratic 
than the president himself. 

What is difficult to understand about 
this whole matter is —— why some peo- 
ple call their business by their nick- 
name and why other people refuse to 
do so. There seems to be a rather clear- 
ly-defined distinction here. Taverns, 
restaurants, coffee shops and other 
places of a like contour use the nick- 
name. Machine shops, department stores 
and foundries use the full name. Why 
is it that the Ford plant in Detroit does 
not have huge signs blazing away in 
the sky to the effect that this sprawl- 
ing place of industry is “Hank’s Heav- 
en;” or if the Fords do not want to be- 
come that familiar with the people, why 
cannot they name their factory simply 
“Henry’s Haven.” Can it be that money 


Revolutionary War was fought to de- 
stroy? We hope not. We pray not. 
One thing we are certain of in all 
these ramifications of argument and 
questionings: No man ever gave his 
bar his first name because he thought 
that thereby he would have a chance 
of making more money. The thought 
is absurd. And no woman ever gave her 
bakery her first name because she did 
not have a last name. We met a man 
in the army once whose last name was 
Murphy. When we asked him for his 
first name, he said that it was “J.D.” 
We pressed him further as to the mean- 
ing of the “J.D.” But all he said was, 
“My first name is J.D., and that’s all 
there’s to it.” It could possibly be that 
some individual forgot his last name, 
and thus was obliged to call his shop 
by his first name. But this is rare. 
The reason why he did so, and why 
thousands of his fellow Americans are 
following suit, is the reason given above 
in this paper. Let professional and ama- 
teur psychologists find a better reason 


is bringing back an aristocracy that the if they can. 


The Unsolvable Problem ° 


Man can circle the earth without touching the ground; man can kill other 
men many miles away; man can weigh the stars of the heavens; man can drag 
oil from the bowels of the earth; man can compel an icy waterfall to cook his 
meals hundreds of miles from the stream; man can print a million newspapers 
in an hour; man can breed the seeds out of oranges; man can coax a hen to 
lay 365 eggs in a year; man can persuade dogs to smoke pipes and sea lions to 
play guitars. Man, in other words, is quite an ingenious and remarkable 
package of 3«vsical and mental machinery. ; 

But when .his astonishing person is confronted with one problem, he retires 
to his hut defeated. Show him six men without money and six loaves of bread 
belonging to men who cannot use it, but who want money for it, and ask him 
how the six hungry men can be put in possession of the six surplus loaves, and 
watch him then. It is then that man attends conferences and appoints commit- 
tees and holds elections and cries out that a crisis is upon him. He does a score 
of useless things, and then retires, leaving in the shivering twilight the tableau of 
six hungry men and the six unapproachable loaves. 


—Quoted by Social Justice Review from Co-op News 











No Interest in Justice? 


Since the publication of Rerum Novarum the Popes have issued 250 letters, 
of which more than 200 have been concerned with social questions. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





On the Education of a Priest 


The confidence that Catholic people have in their priests is based 
on two things: 1) the supernatural power bestowed on them through 
their reception of Holy Orders, a sacrament designed by Christ to 
make a priest an instrument of salvation and sanctification for others; 
2) the thorough education received by every priest before he can be 


ordained. The following points about a priest’s education should be 
known to all. 


1. The equivalent of 12 continuous years of specialized education after 
completion of grade school is required of every youth who aspires to be a 
priest. All the studies of these 12 years are pointed in some way toward the 
priesthood and its various tasks of instructing, preaching, hearing confessions, 
celebrating Mass and administering the sacraments and. sacramentals, etc. 
A high standard of excellence is required in all these studies; if it is not met 
by a student, he is dismissed from the ranks of candidates for the priesthood. 
For one reason or another, very frequently for lack of studiousness or talent, 
a general average of two-thirds of those who-start out toward the priesthood 
never reach that goal. 


2. The 12 years of study are divided as follows: a) Four years of special 
high school work, with emphasis on Latin, liberal arts, languages and religion. 
b) Four years of college work, with advanced Latin, some modern foreign 
language work, philosophy, ethics, history and sociology. c) Four years of 
specialization in dogmatic and moral theology, Sacred Scripture, pastoral 
practice, Canon law and public speaking. As he advances toward the priest- 
hood during these 12 years of study, the candidate for the priesthood is 
gradually subjected to stricter and stricter discipline and asked to assume 
more and more the habits of spirituality that he will need as a priest. 


3. Into a priest’s preparation goes an examination of practically every false 
philosophy and religion ever invented by man; a study of every doctrine pro- 
posed by the Catholic Church, with a view to understanding its source in 
reason and revelation; a minute examination of the whole history of the 
Catholic Church from the time of Christ down to the present day. It is thus 


that he is equipped to answer questons, to settle doubts, to explain doctrines, 
and to lead souls to the truth. 


Many priests, after their 12 year required course, do either formal 
or informal post-graduate study after their ordination. That is why 
it is often said that the Catholic priesthood is at the top of all pro- 
fessions in its requirements of learning. 
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Is Your Mind O. K.P? (3) 


Hysteria, one of the common forms of mental breakdown, is analyzed 
and prescribed for here. Phobias and obsessions will be studied 


next month. 


H. J. O’Connell 


IT will seem almost incredible to the 
ordinary person that the mind can so 
interfere with the body that there are 
men and women in the world with 
perfectly good eyes who think they can- 
not see, with perfectly good ears who 
are convinced they cannot hear, with 
undamaged vocal organs who cannot 
talk, with sound limbs who cannot be 
prevailed upon to stand or walk. Yet 
such is quite frequently the case. Al- 
most every doctor has had experience 
with patients of this kind. He may, for 
instance, receive a telephone call from 
an excited girl, with the appeal: “Oh, 
Doctor, please come at once! Mother 
is lying in bed and says she cannot 
move her legs. I think she must be 
paralyzed.” The doctor goes to the 
house, and finds a middle-aged woman 
reclining in bed with an air of martyr- 
dom. She tells the same story. Her 
legs won’t move. She can’t get out of 
bed. Surprisingly, she does not seem 
much upset about the calamity that 
has befallen her, in fact, appears re- 
signed and cheerful. After a thorough 
examination, the doctor is convinced 
that there is nothing wrong with the 
woman’s legs. Her condition, he con- 
cludes, is mental, not physical. With 
a sharp word of command, or a cleverly 
framed suggestion, he may have her on 
her feet and about her tasks in a few 
minutes. What is the explanation? The 
ordinary person would say: “She was 
only pretending.” That may be true 
in particular cases; but in many others 
there is no conscious ‘pretense. The in- 


dividual is really convinced that he has 
a disability, although there is no or- 
ganic basis present. Such a condition 
is called hysteria. Most people asso- 
ciate the term “hysteria” with uncon- 
trollable laughing or crying fits. How- 
ever, almost any form of disability may 
be of hysterical origin. 

Hysteria is another type of reaction 
to unresolved emotional conflict. The 
nature of mental conflict and some of 
the ways in which human beings react 
to it have already been described in 
this series of articles. The neurasthenic 
turns his attention inward to bodily 
symptoms which are really present. 
These may be merely normal functions 
of the body, such as the beating of the 
heart or the movement of the intes- 
tines. They may be aches and pains 
which almost any one can find in him- 
self, if he turns his attention to them. 
Or they may be the effects of long 
continued emotion. But, in any case, 
the person has become abnormally 
aware of these symptoms, and attributes 
them to some disease, ulcers, heart 
trouble, cancer, or the like. He directs 
his efforts to curing this disease, rather 
than to removing the emotional con- 
flict which is its real cause. The hys- 
teric uses another device. His unre- 
solved mental conflict is converted into 
a physical disorder, not by abnormal 
attention to bodily symptoms which are 
really present, but by the adoption of 
a disability which enables him to escape 
from an intolerable situation. For ex- 
ample, the girl who is forced to work 
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in an office with very unpleasant com- 
panions will suddenly feel she cannot 
breathe. The housewife who dislikes 
her daily tasks will find she cannot get 
out of bed. The physical complaint 
of the hysteric is not vague and gen- 
eral, as that of the neurasthenic often 
is, but is definite and admirably suited 
to avoiding the situation which he dis- 
likes. Of course, neurasthenic and hys- 
teric reactions may be mingled together 
in the same patient, and it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish them. How- 
ever, the hysteric seems to keep the 
conflict out of consciousness better than 
the neurasthenic. He is more objective 
about his complaints, and can speak 
about them in a detached manner, as 
though quite beyond his control. He 
very often is cheerful, and appears 
quite resigned to his disability. He is 
not made nervous by the conflict, but 
seems to have very definitely and de- 
cisively isolated it from himself. How 
the hysteric person can convert an emo- 
tional conflict into a purely imaginary 
disability without faking is hard to 
understand. Nevertheless, the majority 
of experts agree that such persons are 
not consciously pretending. 


The disability adopted can be of al- 
most any variety. In brief outline: 
1) it may affect the senses of percep- 
tion. The person becomes supersensi- 
tive. He cannot stand the touch of bed- 
clothes on his body; his eyes cannot 
bear light; or certain sounds annoy him 
extremely. On the other hand, sensa- 
tion may be lost in whole or in part. 
The individual’ becomes blind, deaf, 
dumb, unable to taste or smell. Areas 
of the body are insensitive to pain, and 
can be stuck with a pin without awak- 
ening reaction. 2) The hysteria may 
affect the motor functions. The person 
shakes and trembles, develops tics and 
spasms of the muscles, nodding of the 
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head, queer motions of the arms and 
legs. There may be fits and convul- 
sions similar to epilepsy. Or the oppo- 
site may occur. The individual seems 
paralyzed. He cannot stand or walk, 
is unable to change the position of 
his hand or foot. 3) Other bodily symp- 
toms may be of hysterical origin, such 
as headache, backache, vomiting, faint- 
ing spells, hiccough, constipation and 
diarrhea. 4) Hysteria can likewise pro- 
duce mental symptoms. Amnesia, the 
forgetfulness of one’s identity and pre- 
vious life, is very often an hysterical 
reaction. There may also be trances, 
dream-states, sleep-walking, stupor, de- 
lirium, crying and laughing fits, and 
temper tantrums. 


Of course, many or all of these 
symptoms can be the result of physical 
defect and disease. The case should 
not be labeled “hysteric” until it has 
become clear that no organic cause 
is present. Very often, however, it will 
be possible to prove that the cause 
is mental, not physical. The supposed- 
ly blind person winks when something 
is brought close to the eye; the pupil 
contracts if exposed to light; an ocular 
examination may prove that the optic 
nerve is in good condition. Similarly, 
a paralyzed arm can be made to move 
by electrically stimulating the nerve. 
The mute person can be made to cough, 
which would be impossible if the laryn- 
geal nerve were really diseased. The 
disability, too, can sometimes be re- 
moved by mere suggestion. The doctor, 
for example, gives an impressive look- 
ing medicine which is only colored 
water, or a dramatic treatment, such 
as electric shock, which really has no 
effect at all. At times a sharp word 
of reproof, or a simple explanation of 
the cause of the condition will be 
enough to produce a speedy recovery. 


Often the hysterical symptom will dis- 
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appear if no audience is present. A 
young girl was cured in this manner 
of convulsive seizures at night by mak- 
ing her sleep alone in the room. She 
had one more attack, and when she 
found out that no one paid any atten- 
tion, had'no more. Again, the hysteria 
may cease when the cause of the emo- 
tional conflict is removed. Many soldiers 
quickly recovered from their disabili- 
ties when the war ended, and they had 
a chance to return home. In all these 
cases, it is evident that the cause is 
mental and emotional, rather than 
physical and organic. 


The cause of hysteria, as has been 
mentioned, is an unresolved emotional 
conflict. This conflict very often cen- 
ters around the deeply rooted instincts 
of self-preservation and of sex. Conse- 
quently, the time of war and great 
public disaster is a fertile field for the 
production of hysterical reactions. The 
so-called “shell shock” of the first 
World War was nothing other than hys- 
teria. Every physician close to the bat- 
tle front came into frequent contact 
with hysterical symptoms among the 
men who had gone through the ordeal 
of battle. They would be brought back 
to the medical stations shaking and 
trembling, with uncontrollable move- 
ments of the head or limbs, at times 
blind, deaf, dumb, unaware of their 
identity or surroundings. In a typical 
case, described by a German medical 
man, a high explosive shell struck close 
to a soldier who had been a simple 
country boy.. He was uninjured, but 
shortly after was seen going through 
the motions of playing the piano and 
singing songs. Between songs, he would 
cry out: “Now I am going to my father. 
Do you hear the music playing?” He 
made an attempt to jump out of the 
trench, and was subdued only with 
difficulty. On the way back to the 
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medical post, he frequently asked the 
stretcher-bearers where he could buy 
potatoes. He appeared bewildered, pale, 
and anxious. As the doctor approached, 
the boy looked at him searchingly, and 
asked: “Are you Gustave?” Then in- 
stantly, “No, you are not Gustave. I 
wonder where he could be.” Gustave 
was his brother. From his answers to 


. questions, it was clear that he thought 


himself to be back in his native town, 
in the company of his brother, on an 
errand to buy potatoes for the family 
dinner. The noises of war around him 
were interpreted as the music and fire- 
works of a celebration. Left to himself, 
he stood stiffly against a wall, with head 
and arms in a fixed position, staring 
vacantly at the same spot. If spoken 
to, he would begin to repeat in a 
monotonous way the story about the 
potatoes. Similiar cases, with variation 
in the symptoms, were multiplied by 
the thousands. 


In civilian life, the conflict very often 
centers around unresolved problems of 
sex. A girl, faced with an unhappy 
marriage, may develop an hysterical at- 
tack which effectively prevents the mar- 
riage. When the danger is removed, she 
makes a rapid recovery. Or a man 
whose marital life is poorly adjusted 
may be found wandering in a park, 
unaware of his identity or where he 
came from. However, it is not only 
concerning self-preservation and sex 
that hysterical attacks occur. Unpleas- 
ant home or occupational conditions, 
disappointments, shocks, accidents, ill- 
ness or death in the family, in short, 
any situation which affords the mate- 
rial for a serious emotional conflict may 
precipitate an hysterical reaction. The 
particular form and symptoms in each 
case will be the result of the person’s 
previous history and the circumstances 
in which he finds himself. 








What occurs in an hysterical attack? 
An unresolved emotional conflict, it has 
been said, becomes transformed into 
a physical disability which enables the 
person to escape from an intolerable 
situation. In the case of the German 
soldier, for example, there preceded the 
attack a long battle between the in- 
stinct of self-preservation and his sol- 
dierly ideals. He wanted to be brave, 
to win the recognition of his compan- 
ions and officers, and to keep his own 
self-esteem. At the same time. he was 
very much afraid. Being unwilling to 
admit this fear, even to himself, he 
tried to submerge and repress it, with- 
out making a rational decision about 
it. For a time he was able to carry on; 
but when the high explosive shell struck 
close to him, it was too much. At that 
moment, under the impulse of blind fear, 
the instinct of self-preservation tri- 
umphed. The conflict was transformed 
into disabling and protecting symptoms. 
He shut out the war and all its horrors 
by simply ignoring it. As far as he was 
concerned, he was back in his own 
peaceful town, on a family errand. All 
his surroundings were interpreted in 
the light of this protective reaction. 
Since he hated and feared the war, for 
him it no longer existed. From this it 
can be seen that hysteria is the response 
to an emotional conflict that is not 
faced and resolved. Those soldiers who 
honestly faced their fear, judged and 
decided rationally how to conduct them- 
selves in the face of danger, were sel- 
dom the victims of hysteria. For, as has 
been said, when the conflict is frankly 
and openly faced and a decision made, 
it will rarely give rise to a neurotic 
condition. 


In attempting to trace the mysteri- 
ous mechanism by which the mental 
conflict is transformed into a physical 
disability, one enters a very difficult 
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field, where even the experts disagree. 
However, it is clear that hysteria usual- 
ly follows the lines of deeply instinctive 
reactions to life. How, for instance, 
does one react to danger? It is ordi- 
narily in one of two ways: 1) either 
by violent motor reactions, or 2) by 
drawing into a protective shell. Thus, 
in the face of great danger, the person 
may run franctically to and fro, seek- 
ing a means of escape, just like a bird 
that has gotten into a room. Or he may 
put his head under a pillow in the 
rather childish hope that the dangerous 
object cannot hurt him because he can- 
not see it. Both these instinctive man- 
ners of reaction are ultilized by the 
hysteric. A soldier, for instance, has 
been fighting a long battle with fear. 
When a bomb explodes near him, he 
begins to shake and tremble, an in- 
stinctive reaction. But he finds that 
this shaking and trembling make him 
unfit to hold a gun, and hence afford 
a way out of the disagreeable situation. 
At this point, it is possible that some 
vague stirrings of conscious purpose are 
present. Hence, he does not try to in- 
hibit or control the shaking and trem- 
bling. After a time, it becomes auto- 
matic, and no longer subject to his will. 
As far as he can tell, his arm goes on 
shaking without his doing anything 
about it. This shaking and trembling 
will continue as long as the fear of 
going back into battle remains. It may, 
in cases, disappear for a time in the 
quiet of a hospital, but reappear when- 
ever the prospect of combat is sug- 
gested. 


Hysterical blindness, deafness, paraly- 
sis, amnesia, and the like are very prob- 
ably the result of what has been called 
“drawing into a protective shell.” The 
soldier is sick of the sight of mangled 
bodies, of the noise, fatigue, and dis- 
comforts of the battlefield. The civilian 
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is disgusted with the unhappiness of his 
home or business life. The person solves 
the problem by ignoring it. In some 
way a block is set up at the border 
of consciousness, and unpleasant sen- 
sations and memories are excluded. In 
this way the conflict is settled at the 
price of disability, and the patient at 
times seems quite contented with the 
solution. Any attempt to reintroduce 
the emotionally charged idea is met 
with violent opposition. 


It can be seen that hysteria is the 
result of meeting the dangers and diff- 
culties of life in an emotional, rather 
than a rational way. On occasion, mild 
hysterical reactions can be noticed in 
almost everyone. The baseball player 
throws his bat on the ground when 
he strikes out. The child cries and 
stamps its feet when it cannot have its 
own way. The card player throws down 
his hand and stalks out of the room 
when his partner makes an error. The 
wife sheds tears to win attentions and 
concessions from her husband. The hus- 
band, in turn, has a headache when 
his wife wants him to take her to the 
movies. All these are everyday illus- 
trations of solving problems and meet- 
ing difficulties emotionally rather than 
reasonably. As a rule, they do not de- 
velop beyond the needs of the moment, 
. and cause no serious harm. Still, they 
are improper reactions to life, and to 
some extent damage the personality. 
The individual who habitually reacts 
to his problems in such a way is weak- 
ening his character, and, if a really 
serious emotional conflict arises, may 
respond with a full-blown hysteria. 


What, it may be asked, is the course 
of treatment and prospect of cure for 
an hysterical patient? What should be 
done if one comes across a victim of 
hysteria? In response, it is necessary 
to distinguish between less serious and 
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more serious cases. Minor hysterical 
attacks, such as fits of laughing and 
crying, temper tantrums, and hysterical 
fainting, can sometimes be stopped by 
a firm but kindly word of reproof or 
command. Ordinarily, the best course 
is to pay no attention to the person. 
Such manifestations of hysteria will sel- 
dom occur without an audience, and will 
usually cease when the audience is re- 
moved. The hysterical person must 
also be shown that his reaction is not 
going to attain its purpose. If a child, 
for example, refuses to eat because of 
temper, the best mode of procedure is 
to place the food before it, explain 
firmly and kindly that: sulking will do 
no good, and then pay no more atten- 
tion. To express sympathy, to hover 
solicitously, or to keep insisting that the 
food be eaten will only aggravate the 
situation. For what the child is really 
seeking is attention and the chance to 
punish the parents. If it succeeds in 
this, the hysterical manifestations will 
continue. If it fails, the child will soon 
begin to eat and forget about the mat- 
ter. Of course, if the hysterical attack 
is persistent, a physician should be 
called. For there may be an organic 
cause. 


Major cases of hysteria demand ex- 
pert attention. If the case is placed in 
competent hands within a reasonable 
time, the prospect for cure, even in 
serious cases, is good. The sooner the 
patient receives care, the better is the 
outlook. For the hysterical reaction can 
become so crystallized in time that it 
is almost impossible to remove. More- 
over, as a result of non-use the bodily 
organs may deteriorate. The arm may 
atrophy, or the legs become incapable 
of carrying the person’s weight. When 
the case is brought to him, the doctor 
will first make sure that there is no 
organic cause of the disability. If it 





becomes. clear that the cause is chiefly 
mental, his efforts will be directed to 
discovering and removing the cause of 
the emotional conflict. Often, as has 
been said, this conflict may not be 
clearly recognized by the patient. It 
may be subconscious, known only in 
a vague and indefinite way. The per- 
son must be assisted in bringing the 
elements of conflict clearly into con- 
sciousness, facing them frankly, and de- 
ciding them reasonably. At times the 
circumstances of life may have to be 
modified in order to effect a satisfac- 
tory adjustment. Rest, diet, baths, mas- 
sage, and other physical treatments will 
be used in particular cases in order to 
increase the sick person’s comfort and 
give him greater effectiveness in settling 
his mental troubles. Sometimes, a sim- 
ple explanation of the causes at work 
may be enough to remove a disability. 
In this way tremors of the arms in 
soldiers were often cured by the doctor 
merely taking hold of the shaking arm 
and explaining that the tremor was the 
result of the contraction of opposing 
muscles. Again, simple suggestion may 
be sufficient to remove the symptom. An 
hysterical headache can thus sometimes 
be cured by some harmless pills, with 
the statement: “These will make you 
well.” In severe cases of hysteria, more 
radical treatments by drugs, hynotism, 
or shock therapy may be resorted to 
by the physician. 


However, it is far better to prevent 
an hysterical condition from develop- 
ing, than to cure it after it has occurred. 
The keynote of prevention is proper 
education to the facing of life’s prob- 
lems. Every human life has its share 
of failure, disappointment, suffering and 
sorrow. Instinctively, when confronted 
with an unpleasant situation, the in- 
dividual tries to ward it off, or get out 
of it. But not all the unpleasant sit- 
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uations of life can be escaped. The sol- 
dier has to do his duty on the battle- 
front, however dangerous, disgusting, 
and disagreeable it may be. The father 
has to work to support his family, even 
though he doesn’t like to. The woman 
has to fulfill her duties as wife and 
mother, whether she enjoys them or 
not. Emotional maturity consists chief- 
ly in the ability to accept the hardships 
and difficulties of life without being 
broken by them. To state this in re- 
ligious terms, one cannot arrive at peace 
of soul without the spirit of sacrifice 
and resignation to the Will of God. 
The attempt to avoid and throw off 
reponsibility, to shun pain and sacrifice 
by any means, is a childish and imma- 
ture reaction to life. This is precisely 
the reaction of the hysteric. 


The roots of hysteria in the person- 
ality can very often be traced back to 
the training that the person has re- 
ceived from parents and teachers. The 
hysteric adult is usually one who has 
been pampered and spoiled in child- 
hood. The process may have begun in 
infancy. A fond but foolish mother, 
wishing to spare her child all pain and 
disappointment, gave in to his every 
whim and desire. As a baby, he was 
rocked, petted, and fed whenever he 
cried. As a child, he learned to get 
what he wanted by tears and tantrums. 
No principles of duty, responsibility, 
consideration for others, or self-sacrifice 
were imprinted on his young mind. 
There was no training to meet the diffi- 
culties and sufferings of life. Conse- 
quently, the boy grows into manhood, 
and the girl into womanhood, with no 
idea of how to meet an unpleasant sit- 
uation, other than to avoid it. Even 
though an adult in age, such a person 
is still emotionally a child, and still re- 
acts to life after the manner of a spoiled 
child. What happens when such a per- 
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son is withdrawn from the parents’ pro- 
tection, and runs into the hard realities 
of life? The boy, for instance, finds 
himself placed in the discipline and 
danger of army life. Or the girl enters 
marriage, with its constant need for 
self-denial and sacrifice. Nothing in 
their training has prepared them to 
meet such situations, or to adjust them- 
selves in a way that will lead to peace 
and happiness. Hence, before long 
there is an emotional crack-up. 
Training for emotional maturity must 
begin at birth. The baby should learn 


that it cannot get what it wants merely © 


by crying for it. In childhood, the 
hours of meals, sleep, play, and study 
should be regulated by a strict, but 
sensible and kind regime. If the child 
manifests temper tantrums or other 
hysterical symptoms, no attention or 
sympathy should be given to it. These 
are mere devices to obtain what it 
wants, and to get sympathy or caresses 
from the parents. With the dawn of 
reason, proper principles regarding po- 
litness, the rights of others, and moral 
and religious behavior should be in- 
stilled. “Faults of character must be 
firmly and prudently corrected, and 
habits of work, self-sacrifice, and the 
acceptance of responsibility gradually 
developed. Such a program of moral 
education, no doubt, requires wisdom, 
patience, firmness, and love on the part 
of parents and teachers. But, if fol- 


lowed, it will pay off rich dividends in 
the years to come. Unfortunately, par- 
ents and educators today are all too for- 
getful of their duties with regard to the 
moral training of the children in their 
charge. It is a sad but true fact that 
the rise of juvenile delinquency, the 
terrible crimes of teen-agers recounted 
in the newspapers, and the unhappiness 
of countless lives can all be traced di- 
rectly to parental neglect and irreligi- 
ous education. 

If the parents and educators haw 
neglected their duty, the individuai 
himself must begin his reeducation. 
This consists, as has so often been 
mentioned, in facing reality, and not 
trying to rebel against it because it is 
distasteful. Desires and tendencies must 
be judged according to the principles 
of common sense, the requirements of 
social living, and the great truths of 
religion. Firmly and resolutely the low- 
er desires must be sacrificed to the high- 
er. Sense impulses must be subjected 
to reason, and the reason to God. Once 
the conflict has been judged and de- 
cided, the energies of the personality 
should then be directed into channels 
of useful and satisfactory activity. In 
this way, a mature and well-rounded 
character will be developed, emotional 
conflicts and crack-ups avoided, and 
such mental peace and spiritual happi- - 


ness attained as is possible during this 
mortal life. 


Lovers of Mankind 


At the time of the French Revolution, there were no more enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the new order than certain merchants in Nantes who were engaged 
in shipping slaves from Africa to the United States. Upon their houses and 
places of business they hung signs with the accepted revolutionary slogan: “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.” But apparently with them “business was business,” for 
they were conspicuous for their meanness and cruelty to the human cargoes carried 
by their ships, and actually operated under a principle that conditions on ship- 
board should be as bad as possible, so that the weaker Negroes and those unfit 
for hard service could be killed off before reaching land. And to these slave ships 
they gave such tender names as “Friendship,” “Good Children,” “St. Francis,” 


“Affectionate Family.” 
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Character Test (53) 
L. M. Merrill 


On Flattering Others 


Flattery is defined in dictionaries as the act or practice of praising others 
unduly, insincerely or obsequiously. It is an unpleasant habit, but a most difficult 
one to overcome for the reason that there are so many people who enjoy being 
flattered, nay, who can even be influenced thereby to reward the flatterer. 
Self-seeking and ambitious persons, who have had some experience of the advan- 
tages of flattering others, are inclined to make it a habit that is exceedingly 
distasteful to those who have a love of humility and truth. 


Flattery is not to be confused with honest. and sincere praise, which naturally 
is colored by the temperamental mode in which individuals express themselves. 
Thus sincere praise from a warm-hearted, enthusiastic, sanguinic type of char- 
acter will often sound like flattery, though it is not. Such a person will mean 
every word he says, even though to a more reserved type of temperament, it will 
sound like exaggeration. Nor should flattery be confused with the soft-hearted 
charity that has a good word for everybody, not inspired by self-seeking, but 
by a universal wish to make others happy. 


The essential note of flattery is insincerity, with some gain to self as the 
object. Thus flattery of one person is sometimes a means whereby the flatterer 
takes revenge on another; he makes his praise of mediocre work reflect on the 
superior work of somebody else because he dislikes or even hates the latter. 
Again, flattery is often used for self-advancement; in political, social, business, 
even religious circles, it is found that to flatter those who are in power is to 
pave the way for advancement for oneself. In this connection the use of flattery 
is called “sycophancy,” which is a destestable thing. Sometimes, too, flattery 
is used just for the sake of raising oneself in the estimation of others. This is the 
motive that induces some to flatter famous and well-known people. The flattered 
person usually thinks well of his flatterers, and if he is famous, this is reward 
enough for them. 


There are two extremes to be avoided in the matter of praising others. The 
one is that of never praising anybody for anything, a defect that usually signifies 
a combination of pride and envy in the character of the one who cannot bring 
himself to utter a word of praise for anyone. The other extreme is that of prais- 
ing others, not because one honestly thinks well of work they have done, but 
for some purely selfish reason. Strong characters give praise where praise is due, 
but they detest insincerity. 
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Mother and Child 


This is two stories in one. But the story of the child makes no sense 


without the story of the mother. 


L. G. Miller 


THE OFFICE of the sixth precinct 
police station at three in the morning 
presented a not very inspiring aspect. 
It was dimly lit, but even in the dim 
light, its age and unkempt appearance 
caught the eye. The walls some time 
in the remote past had been painted 
a rather depressing brown, and the 
passing years had added a deeper tone 
until the color had assumed the hue 
of tobacco juice, and indeed there were 
splotches on the walls which seemed 
to have been produced by that com- 
modity. Along one wall was the in- 
evitable bench, upon which had been 
deposited at one time or another most 
of the derelicts, drunks, and sex mani- 
acs in the area. The floor was littered 
with cigarette ends, left there by a 
party of well-heeled alcoholics who had 
a short time earlier in the evening been 
plucked out of a nearby night-club on 
the complaint of the manager, after a 
brawl in which they had attempted with 
some success to make over the interior 
of his establishment. The members of 
this party were now sleeping off their 
adventure in cells in another part of 
the building; in the morning their law- 
yers and members of their families 
would put in an appearance, vouch for 
their integrity, and drag them off again 
into respectability. 

It was all a matter of routine for 
Ferguson, the desk sergeant. Even when 
dealing with a murderer, as he was 
doing at the moment, his leathery fea- 
tures registered a kind of cynical re- 
pose. Murderers or drunks or traffic 
law violators—it was all the same to 


Ferguson. His pen scratched on the pad 
as he wrote down the offender’s name, 
and there was no other sound except 
the angry buzzing of a few flies around 
the light. 

Delehanty eyed the girl curiously as 
she stood sullenly before the desk and 
answered Ferguson’s questions. He 
judged her to be about 15, despite her 
lavish use of rouge and lipstick and 
her obvious attempt to appear much 
older. The petulant and cynical twist 
of her mouth shouldn’t belong to a 
girl of 15, he thought to himself. Fif- 
teen years old, and she had killed a 
man in cold blood! 

“Sure I killed him,” the girl was 
saying to the desk sergeant. “He hit 
Eddie, so I put my gun to his head and 
let him have it.” There was no remorse 
in her voice. She might have been de- 
scribing a session with the juke-box. 

Delehanty had been able to recon- 
struct the scene pretty well when he 
was sent out about two in the morning 
to cover a report that a man had been 
shot. He found that two men had been 
killed. The way it went was like this: 
This girl and her boy friend (another 
teen-ager) had taken it into their heads 
to make some easy money by a stick- 
up. Their method wasn’t very original. 
They had taken their stand on a street 
corner in front of a tavern, and asked 
for a ride from the customers as they 
came out. The guy they murdered was 
a sucker, and he took them into his 
car. When the car was rolling down a 
dark street, the boy put a gun to the 
guy’s back and told him to stop the 
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car and get out. The guy did, but he 
must have been a tough character, be- 
cause he managed to pick up a tire 
jack from the floor of the car, and 
as he got out, he swung the heavy jack 
around in the dark and caught the 
boy squarely on the side of the head. 
Curtains for the boy, and’‘killing num- 
ber 1. What the guy didn’t know was 
that this girl had a gun too, tucked 
away in her handbag. No sooner did 
the boy topple over than the girl outs 
with her rod and lets the other guy 
have a bullet right alongside the ear. 
That was killing number 2. 


It was a pretty scene when Dele- 
hanty got there, with the two dead 
guys sprawled in the street and a few 
deadbeats gathered around from the 
nearby ale-joints. They had taken the 
gun away from the girl, and they said 
she didn’t try to put up a fight or run 
away. She just knelt down by the boy 
friend, begging him to speak. And he 
with his head smashed open like an 
eggshell. It was a pretty sight, and 
it even stopped Delehanty for a min- 
ute, and Delehanty had seen about 
everything there was to see in the way 
of crime. 


The girl spoke only once as Dele- 
hanty took her away. 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Which one?” said Delehanty. 

“Eddie—the young one.” 

“He'll never be any deader,” said 
Delehanty. It was brutal of him, but 
he didn’t feel much sympathy for this 
young female hoodlum. After a minute, 
he added: ‘The other one’s dead, too, 
you know.” 


But the girl didn’t seem in the least 
concerned about the guy she had 
killed. She just sat in the car, with 
her hands folded in her lap, not saying 
anything more. 

So here she was, this girl, giving her 
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song and dance to the desk sergeant. 

“Of course you realize, sister,” said 
Ferguson, his eyes upon a fly which 
was buzzing annoyingly around the 
desk-lamp, “‘it’s going to be quite a 
rap you're up against.” The fly 
alighted on the desk, and Ferguson 
slapped at it viciously. 


“How old are you?” he went on, 
brushing the dead fly to the floor. 

“Sixteen.” ; 

“Your parents living?” 

One corner of the girl’s mouth 
twitched with what might have been 
an expression of scorn. 

“Yes. They’re separated.” 

“Which one you live with, father 
or mother?” 

“Mother.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“On Coriander St. 1262 Coriander.” 

“You still in school?” 

“No. I quit school.” 

“Why?” 

“T didn’t like it, that’s why,” said 
the girl, not batting an eyelash. 

Ferguson looked at the girl for a 
moment, but if he felt any emotion, 
it was invisible to the ordinary ob- 
server. 

“Well, we won’t ask you any more 
questions tonight. There’ll be plenty 
of time for that later on. You’ll have 
to be our guest for a while, of course. 
Higgins here will show you to your 
boudoir.” 

*. 

“This job gets me down sometimes,” 
Delehanty said to himself, a few hours 
later as he rang the bell at 1262 Cori- 
ander St. He was standing in front of 
a flat, one of a series each of which 
was perfectly identical with its neigh- 
bor. “I got a feeling this is going to be 
a bad day.” 

After prolonged ringing, the door 
opened and a frowsy, middle-aged wo- 
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man looked out at him. She was clad 
in a dressing gown, and her face was 
smeared with cold cream. There was 
an expression of annoyance on her face, 
which quickly turned to apprehension 
as she recognized the arm of the law. 

“Good. morning, ma’am,” said Dele- 
hanty, falling into his professional tone 
of gloomy politeness. “Are you Mrs. 
Helen Johnson?” 

“TI was Mrs. Johnson. What do you 
want?” 

“Well, the fact is, I got a piece of 
bad news for you. It’s about your 
daughter.” 

“Ethel!” said Mrs. Johnson, and her 
face paled beneath the cold cream. 
“She’s been hurt! Is she—dead?” 

“No,” said Delehanty. “It’s either 
better or worse than that, depending 
on how you look at it. She’s down at 
the police station.” 

“At the police station! Well, it’s 
not the first time. What has she done 
now?” 

There was something in her tone that 
Delehanty didn’t like, and he let her 
have it with both barrels. 

“She killed a guy last night.” 

Mrs, Johnson’s face drained of color. 
She looked at Delehanty for a long mo- 
ment. 

“Come in,” she said, finally. 

Delehanty sat down heavily in the 
chair which was offered him. The room, 
which he took to be the parlor, was 
in a state of utter confusion. There 
was a profusion of ash-trays, filled with 
the unlovely remains of cigarettes, 
many of them smeared uninvitingly 
with lip-stick. There were as many 
ashes on the floor as in the ashtrays, 
and in front of Delehanty a lighted 
cigarette had burned a large hole in 
the carpet. Scattered about on the 
table and against the walls were a 
dczen or so glasses, and the atmosphere 


had the sickening reek of stale soda 
water and gin. 

“How did it happen?” asked Mrs. 
Johnson, taking a chair opposite him. 

“She and her boy friend,” said Dele- 
hanty, who felt no inclination at all to 
break the news gently, “were trying to 
pull off a holdup. That’s all we know 
about it— officially. Your daughter 
lived here with you, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, but I hadn’t seen her for the 
last week. This boy friend you talk 
about, who was he?” 

“We had an idea,” said Delehanty, 
dryly, “you might be able to help us 
out there.” 

“No, Ethel had her own friends. It 
must have been this boy’s fault. Did 
he get away?” 

“We got him, but he ain’t much good 
to us,” said Delehanty, grimly. ‘He 
got killed, too.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s eyes opened wide, and 
her lips began to tremble. 

“Do you know where your husband 
lives, Mrs. Johnson?” 

“No. We separated a year ago, and 
I haven’t seen him since. He’s probably 
sleeping off a drunk under a table in 
some tavern.” She spoke with concen- 
trated bitterness. Delehanty looked. 
around the room and rose to his feet. 

“Would you like to take a run down 
to headquarters with me? We got your 
daughter down there right now.” 

Mrs. Johnson remained seated and 
a shadow of dread passed over her face. 

“How is she?” she asked. “Did she 
ask for me?” 

“No,” said Delehanty. “She’s pretty 
tough. She didn’t ask for anybody.” 

Mrs. Johnson seemed to be fighting 
to hold back her tears. 

“What will they do to her?” she 


‘asked. 


“That one I can’t answer,” said 
Delehanty. “I just work here.” 
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Mrs. Johnson looked at him wide- 
eyed, and then burst out hysterically: 

“You don’t have to be so brutal 
about it. Don’t you cops have any 
consideration for a mother’s feelings?” 

Delehanty just shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He had an answer for that, but 
shut his mouth over it. It was a little 
too hard. 


“T’ll wait for you out in front,” he 
said. 

At that moment a door opened, ap- 
parently leading into a bedroom just 
off the parlor, and a man appeared, 
dishevelled and unshaven, and with 
suspenders drooping down over his 
trousers. 


“What’s all the commotion—” he 
started to say, then stopped, as he 
caught sight of Delehanty. 

“Ethel’s in awful trouble,” said Mrs. 
Johnson, still sitting in her chair. “This 
cop says she killed a man last night.” 

Delehanty didn’t wait to hear what 
the guy had to say in answer to that. 
Without giving the man a_ second 
glance, he went out and closed the 
door behind him. 

a ee 


It must be said in Delehanty’s favor 
that he was not ordinarily so curt and 
brutal in the discharge of his duties. 
Delehanty was a good man, who had 
stayed married to the same woman for 
some 20 years, and whose children were 
in faithful attendance at St. Malachy’s 
school. When the children went some 
place, Delehanty and his wife knew 
where it was, and told them when to be 
back home. And if they got out of line, 
Delehanty wasn’t afraid to apply the 
flat of his hand to the spot previously 
prepared by nature. This sort of case 
disturbed hs honest and simple heart, 
and his curtness was merely the out- 
ward expression of that disturbance. 

The interview between Ethel and her 
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mother did nothing to alleviate his dis- 
tress. Mrs. Johnson approached her 
daughter tearfully and folded her in 
her arms. But there were no tears on 
Ethel’s part. She submitted to the 
embrace, but with entire passiveness. 
If there was any expression on her face, 
it was one of cold distaste. 

“It isn’t true, is it, Ethel?” cried 
Mrs. Johnson. “Tell me it’s all a hor- 
rible lie.” 

“Oh, it’s true, all right,” said the 
girl. “I killed him.” 

“But why did you do such a terrible 
thing?” 

“Because he killed Eddie, that’s 
why.” The tears came into her eyes 
as she spoke his name. 

“But who is Eddie?” 

“You wouldn’t know,” said Ethel, 
in the same way she would have spoken 
the words to an utter stranger. 

“After all that I have done for you!” 
said Mrs. Johnson. “How could you 
bring such trouble on your mother!” 


At this the girl broke away from her 
mother’s embrace. When she spoke it 
was with such bitterness that Delehanty 
shook his head at the pity of it. 

“What have you ever done for me, 
except kick me out of the house when 
you wanted to have a party for your 
filthy friends?” 

“Why, Ethel, what are you saying?” 
Mrs. Johnson fell back, as her daugh- 
ter actually made as if to advance upon 
her with doubled fists. 

“Leave me alone, do you hear, leave 
me alone,” the girl screamed. “I don’t 
care if I never see you again. I hate 
you, hate you, hate you.” 

That was all there was to it, but be- 
fore Delehanty went out to get a little 
breakfast, he went past the girl’s cell. 
She was sitting on the side of her cot, 
with her head in her hands, and her 
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shoulders were shaking with terrible 
dry sobs. 

“Cheer up, girl,” said Delehanty, 
with kindness. ““You’re young, and may- 
be they’ll give you a break.” 

There was no answer from within 
the cell. Delehanty knew that she 
trusted nobody, believed in nobody. 
She had been brought up with no loyal- 
ties, and now she had to fight this 
thing out all by herself, and she a six- 
teen-year-old girl! 


“Now if I were a judge,” thought 
Delehanty to himself, “when this girl 
comes up for trial, there’d be two peo- 
ple standing right alongside of her in 
the prisoner’s docket. And if she got 
20 years, they’d get 40. Maybe I’d 
even send them both to the electric 
chair.” 

And Delehanty sighed deeply as he 
walked out of the police station in 
search of his morning coffee before he 
went home to bed. 


Tribute To The Eternal Pen 
Or 
The Everlasting Eversharp 


From a recent advertisement: 


The new Eversharp C.A. Pen is guaranteed: 


—not for a year, 
—not for life, 
—but forever! 


In tribute thereof we offer the following lines, to be sung to the tune of you 


know what: 


I'll be loving you 


Always, 


If it’s really true, 


Always, 


Advertisers swear, 
You will never wear, 
That is why I care 
Always, always. 

May I have you near, 


Always, 


Eversharp so dear, 


Always. 


When they bury me, 
In my pocket be, 
With your guarantee, 
For always. 


—with apologies to Mr. Berlin 


Creative Advertising 


Sign in the window of the Kraus Department Store on Canal Street in 


New Orleans: 


Complete Assortments of 
Everything for 
Commumiom and Conformation 


Commemt: Come ome, come all! 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (11) 


E. A. Mangan 


The Bible and Evolution 


Question: Can the theory of evolution be reconciled with the story of Adam 
and Eve as related in the Book of Genesis in the Bible? 

Answer: 1. First of all, any theory that maintains that the bodies and souls 
of animals evolved into men and women will never be proved. Every human 
soul is created immediately by God. This is an article of faith and is eternally true. 


2. If by evolution is meant the theory that many animals, male and female, 
evolved to a state in which they were ready for immortal souls and that at that 
moment God infused the souls into all of them, again this will never be proved 
because it is an article of faith and eternally true that all men and women who 
have lived since Adam and Eve descended from Adam and Eve by generation. 


3. If by evolution is meant the theory of mitigated transformism, which holds 
that at some precise moment in the long ago, after a certain animal had evolved 
to a state in which God knew it to be ready for an immortal soul, God did 
at that precise moment create the soul and unite it co that animal body, this may 
possibly be considered a demonstrated fact by science at some future time. If 
that time ever comes we would say that science had become the clarifier of the 
statement made in the Book of Genesis: “The Lord God formed man out of the 
slime of the earth; and breathed into his face the breath of life.” 

It is to be noted that the text does not explicitly say that God “directly” 
formed the body of the man. He could have allowed the matter, which originally 
was earth, to develop by secondary causes until it became the body. And this 


would be just as effective and as wise as immediate formation by God, and the 
text of Genesis would still be true. 


Up to what we call modern times, all interpreters of the Bible held that the 
obvious meaning of the text in Genesis was that God had immediately formed 
the body of man through an act of His will. However, since the word “imme- 
diately” is not in the text, and since these interpreters have never maintained 
that “immediate” creation of the human body is a part of revelation, it may be 


that science will some day clarify the meaning of the word “formed” and show 
it to mean “mediately formed.” 


It is to be noted that many, many philosophers support revelation in saying 
that an animal body certainly would have to be acted upon immediately by God 
to prepare it for a human soul. 

Eve’s body in some way came from Adam’s. 

These are the truths that Catholics are bound to hold. And it may be added 


that science has giant strides to make: before it can be cited as even a clarifier 
of the story of Genesis. 
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A Physician Finds Faith 


The intimate details of one of those innumerable convert stories, 
such as may be unearthed out of every walk of life and from every 


type of American. 


D. J]. Corrigan 


ANYONE living on the southeast side 
of Chicago in the 1920’s or 30’s might 
have known Doctor George Nye Hiskey, 
M. D. Since much of his medical prac- 
tice covered the depression years and 
a large percentage of his patients were 
Negroes and Mexicans, more often than 
not he was heard to say “Forget it,” 
when the perplexing question of his fee 
was raised. In this way he brought 
solace not only to afflicted bodies, but 
to worried souls as well. Needless to 
say, however, he did not become wealthy. 

In those years the Hiskeys were a 
normal, active, American family. In 
addition to Stella, the wife and mother, 
there were Morrison, the son and old- 
est child, and two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Marilyn. Being non-Catholics, the 
children in due time entered the public 
school. Still, though the world seemed 
to hold out much to them, Dr. Hiskey 
and his wife found neither satisfaction 
nor happiness in their lives. Evidently 
the doctor had the soul of a scholar and 
(may we say?) of a saint, for in spite 
of busy days and the all too prevalent 
tendency of physicians to become en- 
grossed in the physical and material, 
he kept groping and reading and pray- 
ing for light and faith with which to 
guide his own life and those of his dear 
ones. 

Recently Mrs. Hiskey, now a widow, 
at our request wrote the following 
words: “I shall endeavor to tell you 
how our Lord in His loving condescen- 
sion gave my husband, Dr. Hiskey, and 
myself the gift of the Catholic faith.” 


The story is rather remarkable, and yet 
it is just another example of the power- 
ful working of God’s grace in souls of 
good will. But we shall let Mrs. Hiskey 
tell more of their early years: 

“We were reared in the Methodist 
Church, which in the days of our youth 
was much more spiritual and unworldly 
than it is today. Our family attended 
five services on Sunday and others dur- 
ing the week. I taught in a very strict 
Protestant school for five years before 
my marriage. My husband was a very 
zealous Sunday School teacher for years. 
We continued in the Methodist and 
Nazarene churches for ten years after 
our marriage, always becoming more 
dissatisfied. Something always seemed 
to be lacking; the services were so 
empty.” 

As Morrison, their boy, was to tell 
me later, they began to try out most 
of the Protestant faiths, always to their 
greater disappointment and dissatisfac- 
tion. Finally the turning point in their 
lives came: 

“Ac least thirty people, my husband 
and myself among them,” continues 
Mrs. Hiskey, “formed a little mission 
in an abandoned church. There we had 
a layman speak to us twice each Sun- 
day.” The strange part of the story 
here is that this layman, as far as can 
be ascertained, was a fallen-away Cath- 
olic, since he had been a teacher in 
Stoneyhurst College in England and had 
worked at one time in the Vatican 
library. The meetings were conducted 
after the manner of Protestant services, 
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with hymns and prayers and sermons. 
“This layman,” Mrs. Hiskey goes on, 
“had a large library of Catholic books, 
which he kindly lent to us. In about 
two years he died, leaving most of his 
books to my husband and me. This 
library contained all the books of St. 
John of the Cross and those of Father 
Frederick Faber, St. Bernard, Scupoli 
and others. My husband was never 
without one of these books, whether in 
his office or in his car. He would read 
them and pass them on to me.” 


Mrs. Hiskey does not mention it, but 
we can imagine the discussions that were 
carried on between husband and wife, 
as a result of a study of these books. 
Startling, indeed, is it to learn that 
these two non-Catholic souls found 
their inspiration for entering the Cath- 
olic Church in the exalted mysticism 
of St. John of the Cross and the sympa- 
thetic asceticism of Father Faber. Yet 
that is just what happened. As Mrs. 
Hiskey writes: “We read for five years. 
The last three years we attended the 
local Catholic Church, while my hus- 
band attended early Mass every day.” 
(He was still a non-Catholic! !) 


Finally the pastor of the near-by 
Catholic Church decided to have a mis- 
sion and for that purpose he called 
in Father Patrick Dolan of the Holy 
Cross Congregation. ‘““We were so hun- 
gry for the truth,” continues Mrs. 
Hiskey, “that we could wait no longer. 
So we mustered up enough courage to 
speak to Father Dolan and told him 
our story. He instructed us for a few 
days and on March 28, 1931, he heard 
our confessions, baptized us and blessed 
our marriage. The next day, Palm Sun- 
day, we received our First Holy Com- 
munion.” 


Of this occasion Mrs. Hiskey writes: 
“What a happy day! At last we were 
completely satisfied. We felt that we 
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had found our true home, that our 
wanderings were at an end and that we 
now had a real Mother, whom we had 
never known before. Our hearts were 
filled with thanksgiving.” 


A few months later their children 
were baptized and received into the 
Church. Morrison was fifteen at the 
time and he remembers how his father 
called him into his room and told him 
point-blank what he and Mrs. Hiskey 
intended to do. “I replied that I did 
not know much about the Catholic 
religion, but that if he and mother had 
decided that it was the true Church, 
that was enough for me. The girls and 
I then took instructions and we re- 
ceived our First Holy Communion in 
May. I remember that, young as I 
was, I had never hitherto got much 
satisfaction out of Protestantism.” Eliz- 
abeth and Marilyn immediately trans- 
ferred to a parochial school and, of 
course, fell in love with the nuns, but 
Morrison waited until after his gradu- 
ation from the eighth grade before he 
entered Catholic high school. 


An interesting sidelight to this story 
is the fact that a few months later 
Doctor Hiskey’s secretary and nurse, 
Miss Boetchers, followed them into the 
Church. Also a non-Catholic, she too 
had become interested in the Catholic 
books which he had been reading and 
leaving in his office. At the time of her 
baptism her mother threatened to shoot 
her if she became a Catholic. But she 
had the courage of her convictions and 
today, strange to say, is a member of 
one of the nursing Sisterhoods! 


Possibly this story might fittingly end 
right here, but there is more that is 
interesting in this convert family. From 
1931 on Doctor Hiskey went about the 
duties of his profession with a new 
zest and a determined purpose: to the 
mission of healing bodies he added the 
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quest of saving souls. Active and de- 
pendable in all parish affairs, he ended 
the last three years of his life as presi- 
dent of the Convert League of Chicago. 
But Doctor Hiskey was not to enjoy 
the fruits of his newly found faith for 
long on earth, for scarcely ten years 
after his baptism he was suddenly called 
to his eternal reward, to the regret of 
the many good souls whom he had in- 
spired and helped here below. 


For some time before his death the 
doctor had been gently warning his fam- 
ily that he did not expect to live long 
in this world. As an able physician, 
he knew the condition of his heart and 
the probability of a sudden death. So 
he made himself ready. One evening, 
after Marilyn’s violin teacher had been 
in to supper, he drove the latter home 
and then decided to go to bed early. 
Soon, however, as was her custom, his 
younger daughter came into the room 
for a few words before he would drop 
off to slumber. Suddenly, in the midst 
of the conversation, while Marilyn sat 
at the foot of the bed, he turned his 
head slightly aside and quietly died. 


Morrison recalls that large crowds 
came to the wake, mostly the poor 
people whom his father had helped 
during life. Perhaps the most eloquent 
tribute to the Christ-like charity of this 
staunch convert was the fact that very 
many Negroes came to pray and to 
stand sad-eyed at his coffin. Father 
Catalina, of St. Jude’s Church, told 
Mrs. Hiskey that the Mexicans of Chi- 
cago’s South Side had lost a great and 
good friend. 


Naturally the death of Doctor Hiskey 
considerably disrupted the tranquil 
course of the family. Some time before 
this, when his father began to talk of 
his imminent death, Morrison had given 
up his schooling and begun to learn 


the embalming trade, to be prepared, 
if necessary, to earn a livelihood for the 
others. But in 1942 his mother, a grad- 
uate of the Chicago Musical College, 
secured a class of piano pupils and be- 
came organist at St. Bride’s Church 
and from then on the family finances 
were less a matter of worry. With the 
war at its darkest phase Morrison en- 
listed in the army and in due time was 
sent to the South Pacific. 


Just the other day I asked Morrison 
what their feeling was in regard to 
their father. He thought a minute and 
then replied: “I think our strongest 
emotion is one of gratitude, because he 
was really the instrument that brought 
the rest of us into the Church.” This 


‘boy came out of the Japanese war de- 


termined to follow a vocation to the 
priesthood and is at present a student 
of St. Joseph’s Preparatory College, 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 


And the other members of the fam- 
ily? Elizabeth is now happily married 
to Major John D. Vensel, of the U. S. 
Army, who embraced the Catholic re- 
ligion before their marriage. He later 
had the singular privilege of receiving 
the sacrament of Confirmation in St. 
Peter’s, Rome. 


Marilyn is still single and living with 
her mother. But she is a busy girl, for 
she doubles as nurse and secretary to 
Doctor Nugent and is also a member 
of the Chicago Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra. Between times she gives 
concerts on her violin, always to the 
accompaniment of her mother. 


Mrs. Hiskey, though she has felt the 
loss of her husband keenly, has bravely 
carried on, serene and secure in the 
heritage of the faith which she and her 
husband sought and found and _ be- 
queathed as their most precious posses- 
sion to their children. 
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~ Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Travel 


It may seem, at first sight, almost unkind to talk about the joys of travel 
to a person who is incapable, because of some disability, of escaping the four 
walls that confine him. Travel is something for the strong and well. It is one 
of the great joys of human beings. It opens the mind to new and unexpected 
beauties, and the heart to new experiences of friendship, or at least, of interest- 
ing contacts with other men and women. But it is not for the shut-in, except 
in those few instances where it is possible and not harmful for a shut-in to be 
taken for a short trip now and then by a relative or friend. 


However, there are thoughts about travel that can and should be suggested 
to the shut-in. First of all, he should realize that it is not only shut-ins, ie., 
those who are physically incapacitated, who are deprived of the joys of travel. 
There are thousands of people in the world who, for economic or family reasons, 
can no more think of taking a trip to some distant place than can the man whose 
physician will not permit him to leave his bed. Secondly, travel is most enjoy- 
able when one has unlimited time and unlimited funds for complete freedom, 
with the result that many of those who can take trips but who are limited in 
their resources find mortification of desire necessary all along their way. Thirdly, 
(and this is a strange but real evidence of the truth that there is no perfect 
pleasure in this world) those who do have unlimited time and money to travel 
as they please, or who are forced to travel much by reason of their business, 
quickly reach the point of being exceedingly bored by travel, and of dreaming 
about home as a place where they can settle down and remain. 

Despite these drawbacks, there still remains something glamorous in the 
thought or dream of travel. The shut-in need not close his imagination against 
the dream. If he is on the way to recovery, he can even plan future travels. 
If it does not not appear that he will ever be able to “go places,” he can make 
his trips in fancy, by reading magazines that are devoted to describing distant 
and exotic places, by reading books that tell, often with more interest and 
information than could be gained from personal experience, about the fascinating 
parts of the world, and by cultivating the friendship of those who do travel for 
work or pleasure and by asking them about the things they have seen. 

It has often been said that one of the greatest joys of travel is the joy of 
coming home. The shut-in can travel without discomfort or limitation in his 
fancies and dreams, and thus most easily share the joy of coming back home. 























So You Miss Mass 


A bit of hard, straight talk to that sad segment of Catholics who, 
for silly reasons, miss Mass on Sundays. 


F. M. 


IF, having murdered and cut up into 
small pieces the body of the bridge 
partner who trumped your ace, you 
would furtively sidle up to your pastor 
and mention the homicidal fact, the 
priest would quite probably use up 
every last foot-note in the theology 
books to save you. If, on the other 
hand, you go up to any priest, and 
casually, or pointedly, or in any way 
you want, mention that you deliberately 
missed Mass last Sunday, the priest 
would probably like to keep on his 
gloves if he were conventionally bound 
to shake your hand in the greeting. 
Spiritual leprosy has a reek all its own. 

Needless to say, these thoughts do 
not present the priest as a confessor. 
In the confessional he happily dispenses 
the mercy of His Master, and does so 
quite bountifully, for, after all, the 
mercy belongs to God. Of course, the 
penitent Mass-misser may not be so 
happy as the confessor dispenses also 
a little prophylactic medicine to keep 
the aforesaid leprous soul from falling 
apart, piece by piece. But anyway, to 
get back to the interesting reaction of 
the priest outside the confessional. You 
have just told him that you deliberately 
missed Holy Mass last Sunday. He will 
not smile, just as he would not smile 
if you had told him that you deliberately 
slept at home during your mother’s 
funeral. The comparison would be more 
apt if you had deliberately slept while 
your mother was breathing her last and 
calling for you, and it would be still 
more apt if your mother were dying 
for you, as Jesus Christ did. As. He 


Lee 


does each Sunday morning. There is 
a stigmatic priest in Italy who vomits 
when people in mortal sin shake hands 
with him. He is Father Pius, a Capuchin 
of Foggia. Sort of a living epitome of 
the last two paragraphs. 

Pray, do not grow fearful of, nor cold 
towards, Father Anybody on account 
of all this. Pity him, if you will, for 
he has been victimized by tyrants, the 
unyielding tyrant of Divine Truth, and 
the hard-headed tyrant of historical 
truth. 

The Divine Truth of it is that God 
put the Faith inside you, and then gave 
you the Mass as your great means of 
outward expression of the Faith in your 
heart. And the historical truth of it 
is that you have quit expressing the 
Faith outwardly because there is not 
much left inside to be expressed. For 
Father bitterly knows that just as the 
Mass is the first thing in the heart 
of a real Catholic, it is also the last 
thing in the heart of the bad Catholic. 
And when that goes, there is just the 
heart left. A pound of flesh, leeched 
of the Blood of Christ. Not even 
Portia could save you. 

Some time ago, a priest was asking 
the tots of the first and second grade 
what they thought might be the silliest 
reasons for missing Holy Mass. Draw 
close, good parents, and taste this wis- 
dom out of the mouths of innocents. 
The answers came over the plate some- 
thing like this: 

“T was tired.” 

“T had a headache.” 

“T didn’t have a nice dress.” 
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“T was out late Saturday night.” 

“Tt looked like rain.” 

“We had company.” 

“JT had to cook Sunday dinner.” 

Of course, the joker in all this is, 
where did the babies hear these an- 
swers the first time? As the man says, 
they had to get them somewhere. Prob- 
ably, they read extensively. Right after 
Daddy has to read the funnies to 
them. Remember, dear parents, the kid- 
dies thought these reasons were silly. 
Perhaps your own children give the 
priest his dubious outlook on Mass- 
missers. 

It is a bit this side of exhilarating 
to stand before young children, and 
tell them what a serious sin is involved 
in missing Holy Mass, and then watch 
their brows cloud, as they steal a look 
at the rest of the class. The guilty 
look is in case the rest of the class 
knows that their Daddy and Mamma 
miss Sunday Mass as regular as clock- 
work. Or should the priest pause, wax 
optimistic, and comfort such little ones 
by reminding them that, after all, their 
parents miss Mass only once a week? 

God called off work on Sunday so 
that His people could turn to Him, 
adore Him for being their God, hand 
in the list of things they need, and 
ask His pardon for their swervings. 
And then our Lord gave us the Mass 
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so that we might do all this in a most 
sublime and efficient way. And then 
along comes John Doe, grabs all the 
free time, and looks hurt, stunned, and 
surprised if God takes him by the coat- 
tails and reminds him why he is free 
in the first place. 


It looks as if there will be a lot of 
trouble in the valley of Josaphat on 
judgment day, but methinks a special 
hush will fall upon that throng as the 
inveterate Mass-misser stands before his 
God. Even the obscene stand affrighted, 
as they watch this man of malice walk 
before his Judge. The obscene, in their 
passion, forgot the Blood of Christ. But 
this man spurned It. The One Who is 
to judge poured out His Blood for this 
man each Sunday morning, but It was 
not worth getting up for. And he must 
tell that to the One who must judge 
him in blind justice. And if you were 
the judge? 


Just one last delicate point. Before 
you pass sentence on that man, I would 
like you to look at his children stand- 
ing there. They missed Mass through- 
out half their childhood because he 
would not take them, and they missed 
it the rest of their lives because by that 
time he had killed off all their respect 
and love and sense of obligation toward 
the Mass. Now go right ahead. 


Gold Rush Names 


No other argument is needed to prove that the early gold-miners in California 
were plain, blunt men than the names they gave to the localities in which they 


worked. Here are some samples: 


Hell’s Delight 
Devil’s Basin 

Bogus Thunder 
Last Chance 

Gouge Eye 

Loafer Hill 
Chicken-thief Flat 
Swell-head Diggings 
Rat-trap Slide 
Brandy Flat 


Puke Ravine . 
Plug-head Gulch 
Dead-mule Canyon 
Blue-belly Ravine 
Shin-bone Peak 
Gospel Gulch 
Lousy Ravine 
Piety Hill 
Centipede Hollow 
Bare-foot Diggings 
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Portrait of Christ (11) 


Christ and Pilate 


The strange encounter between Christ and the politician, who almost 


talked himself into faith. 


R. J. Miller 


IT IS amazing how friendly the Human 
Being was with Pontius Pilate. After 
his lofty defiance of the priests in the 
Great Council, and his contemptuous 
silence before King Herod, we should 
certainly not expect Him to go out of 
His way to be friendly with the Roman 
governor. Pilate was not a member of 
His own race like the priests, but a 
pagan Roman. He proclaimed Our 
Lord’s innocence three times in public, 
and then condemned Him to a terrible 
death. And still Christ talked to him 
as man to man, almost as friend to 
friend. 

Let us picture the background of the 
strange interview between Christ and 
Pontius Pilate. .The Jews brought Our 
Lord to him “straightway in the morn- 
ing,” perhaps as early as six o’clock. 
They sent messengers before them to 
rouse the governor from sleep and tell 
him they had come to demand sentence 
of death on Jesus of Nazareth, Whom 
they had captured at last. 

Pilate was irritated at being aroused 
so early; the wealthy ancient Romans 
did not fancy early rising any more 
than do the idle rich today. His resent- 
ment might have led him to dismiss the 
crowd curtly, or to tell them to come 
back later, were it not for two facts. 
One was a reprimand he had recently 
received from the Emperor Tiberias in 
Rome for not being more conciliatory 
with the Jews; the other was the name 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” 

It is evident from the whole tenor 
of Pilate’s dealing with Our Lord dur- 


ing the Passion that he had heard of 
Him before. He had heard of Him, but 
unlike Herod, he was not merely curi- 
ous; rather, he seems to have been from 
the outset a little afraid. Not afraid 
so much that Our Lord would offer any 
threat to Roman supremacy, but afraid 
of Him as a mystery man of strange 
supernatural powers. The pagan Rom- 
an historian Tacitus writes that at this 
very period the entire East was filled 
with a mystic expectation of some 
mighty Saviour about to come into the 
world. Pilate must have been aware 
of this popular sentiment; and when 
he heard of Our Lord, as he surely did 
after the raising of Lazarus and the pro- 
cession into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, 
it would seem that he himself had be- 
gun dimly to identify the mystic Savi- 
our with this strange new “Son of 
David.” 


So he went out to confront the priests. 
Irritation at being dragged from his bed 
at this ungodly hour was combined now 
in his mind with his old resentment 
at the constant fanatical uprisings of 
these intractable Jewish barbarians, and 
augmented by the fact that they were 
demanding of him the death sentence 
against a Man for whom he felt a 
strange regard and fear. 


His first harsh words clearly indicated 
his attitude. 


What charge do you bring against 
this Man? 


They perceived the hostility at once, 
and, roused to rage at the danger of 
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being balked of their prey, shouted back 
fiercely : 


If He were not a criminal, we should 

not have delivered Him up to you! 

At such a reply, Pilate may well have 
thought scornfully: If you are so sure 
He is a criminal, why bring Him to me 
at all? For he answered: 

Take Him yourselves, and judge Him 

according to your law! 

And then the truth came out: they 
did not want judgment and justice; 
they wanted death! 


It is not lawful for us to put anyone 

to death! 

Reme had reserved the death sen- 
tence to itself; at this time, only the 
governor could sign a death warrant. 
Pilate knew from the messengers of the 
priests that they wanted this death 
sentence; but at their brazen demand 
for condemnation without trial, he must 
have given them a sign of disdainful 
surprise and contempt, for 

They began to accuse Him. 

In a babel of wild voices he heard 
three main charges: 

We have found this Man perverting 

our nation, and forbidding to give 

tribute to Caesar, and saying that 

He is Christ the King! 

“Christ the King!” Here it was 
again: that strange claim the governor 
had heard before of a strange Man 
from nowhere, Who was reported to be 
working such unearthly marvels. And 
here was the Man Himself! Well now, 
why not speak to Him directly? Why 
not get Him away from this hideous, 
howling mob and interview Him alone 
in the council hall? 

Pilate made a sign and gave a short 
order to one of the soldiers standing 
by, turned his back on the mob, and 
entered the hall. The soldier hurried 
down the eighteen steps of the “Scala 
Sancta,” seized Jesus and led Him up 
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the. steps and into the hall behind 
Pilate. 

There they faced each other: the 
Human Being and Pontius Pilate. Jesus, 
haggard and bedraggled after His night 
of suffering, was as usual perfect mas- 
ter of Himself and the situation. Pilate 
was probably somewhat dishevelled too, 
between his early rising and his irrita- 
tion at the Jews. He asked Jesus: 

Are You the King of the Jews? 

From Our Lord’s answer we can 
judge the two motives that prompted 
Pilate’s question. On the one hand, 
he was speaking as a human being seek- 
ing the truth from a strange, more than 
human visitor; on the other, he was the 
Roman official, seeking to verify reports 
that had been brought to him about 
just another fanatic who was “stirring 
up the people.” 

Are you asking this of yourself, or 

have others told it to you about Me? 

As always with Our Lord’s marvelous 
words during His Passion, this reply 
pierced straight to the heart of the 
question. “Which shall it be?” He was 


‘asking Pilate. “Shall I reply to the 


question in your own heart, or shall I 
answer the Roman official?” 

Pilate was disconcerted. The Man 
had read his very heart, and had him 
at a disadvantage already. He could 
not help blustering a little in his nerv- 
ous reply: 

Am I a Jew? Your own nation, and 

the chief priests, have handed You 

over to me. What have You done? 

Our Lord did not mind the bluster- 
ing. He did not blame Pilate for being 
nervous and disconcerted. He looked 
into his heart, and saw there what He 
eagerly wanted and wants to find in 
every human heart: at least the faint 
honest beginnings of faith in Himself. 

So He passed over the blustering, 
and spoke to Pilate’s heart, answering 
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his questions as man to man, almost as 
friend to friend. 

My Kingdom is not of this world. 

If My Kingdom were of this world, 

My servants would certainly strive 

that I should not be handed over to 

the Jews. But no. My Kingdom is 
not from out here. 

“Am I a Jew?” Pilate had asked, as 
much as to say: Am I one of these 
fanatical Orientals looking for a mystic 
King of the Jews? Jesus answered: 
“You need not be a Jew to belong to 
My Kingdom: it is a Kingdom of no 
nation, and of every nation.” 

“Your own nation has handed You 
over to me,” Pilate had added; and 
Christ answered: “Rather, I have been 
handed over to the Jews.” 

How strange and fatal a phrase on 
the lips of the King of the Jews! He 
was a Jew Himself, the Son of David: 
yet He speaks of “the Jews” as a race 
hostile and foreign to Himself! 

“No,” He goes on, indicating the 
furious mob on the open square out- 
side, “My Kingdom is not from out 
here!” 

His straightforward appeal to the 
heart of Pilate had succeeded, at least 
for the moment. The blustering was 
gone; the impersonal public official in 
Pilate was silent as the man Pilate 
looked Our Lord earnestly in the face 
and asked almost fearfully: 


So you are a King? 
And Christ’s straightforward reply: 
You said it: I am a King. For this 
I was born and for this I came into 
the world, to be a witness for the 
truth. Anyone who is on the side of 
the truth listens to My Voice. 
Pilate had asked: “What have you 
done?” This was the Human Being’s 
magnificent reply: “I have done what 
I was born to do: act as a witness for 
the truth. And anyone who is a friend 


of truth, who wants the truth, who is 
on the side of truth, such as even your- 
self, with your honest, faint, fumbling 
for the truth, O Pilate!” (such was the 
implication of Christ’s words) “recog- 
nizes Me as the true Human Being and 
infallible witness to the truth, as even 
you yourself have been doing ever since 
you first heard of the King of the Jews!” 


Pilate was disconcerted again. It was 
not pleasant to have one’s inmost feel- 
ings thus drawn forth and held up to 
one’s view, with a demand, as it seemed, 
for complete surrender at once. It was 
too exacting: it was asking too much, 
far too much, all at once. And then, 
after all, “the Truth!” He had not 
known himself he was seeking “the 
Truth.” And what was it those learned 
philosophers at Rome were always harp- 
ing on? They wanted things concrete, 
as suited the modern man and the hard- 
headed Roman; none of these vague 
general abstractions! 


What is “Truth’’? 


Pilate was not jesting when he asked 
that tragic question: he was deadly in 
earnest. He was playing for time; tak- 
ing refuge in a sophisticated dodge to 
escape the implications of the over- 
whelming Truth Who stood in chains 
before him. 


And yet Our Lord was supremely 
tolerant and patient. Pilate had not in 
his heart rejected Him completely. He 
was even trying in his weak way to set 
the Truth free. And so, later in the 
morning, after the coming and going to 
Herod’s court, after the futile warning 
from Pilate’s wife, after the scourging 
and crowning with thorns and the 
Ecce Homo, when Pilate called Him 
again for a private interview, He was 
still ready to speak to him as man to 
man, as a friend excusing the weakness 
of a friend. 
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They were back in the hall after the 
Ecce Homo. 

Where are You from? 

Out there on the porch, arguing with 
those obstinate, wild, Jewish barbarians, 
he had just got another shock. He had 
been repeating again and again: 

I do not find Him guilty of any- 

thing! 

And then like a thunderbolt had 
come their last furious charge: 

We have a law, and according to that 

law He ought to die, because He 

made Himself the SON OF GOD! 

“And when Pilate heard this saying,” 
says St. John, “he feared the more.” 

Filled with this deep uneasy fear, he 
now confronted Christ in the council 
hall alone. 

“Where are You from?” he asked 
earnestly, even urgently. “But,” says 
St. John, “Jesus gave him no answer.” 

It was not the silence of contempt 
He had used with Herod. It was the 
silence of a friend; a friend who knew 
no answer was necessary, for the answer 
had already been given: “My Kingdom 
is not of this world.” 

Pilate’s uneasiness 


increased _ still 
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more: there is almost an appeal in 
his words: 


Will You not speak to me? Do You 

not know I have power to crucify 

You, and power to set You free? 

The Human Being saw the bitter 
struggle going on in this other human 
being’s heart. He realized the difficul- 
ties of Pilate’s position: dependent as 
a politician for his future on the whim 
of a capricious, suspicious Emperor in 
Rome; under a cloud already for not 
conciliating the Jews; and faced with 
the issue now of granting their request, 
unjust though it might be, or else hav- 
ing a wild Jewish riot on his hands, 
with the consequences this would have 
for him in Rome. 


And Jesus, speaking kindly, as man 
to man and friend to friend, made ex- 
cuses for Pilate, and suggested to His 
own unjust judge the extenuating cir- 
cumstances of his guilt: 


You would not have any power 
against Me, unless it were given 
you from above. Therefore, he that 
handed Me over to you has the 
greater sin! 


Prayer For Two Races 
Francis Howard in Our Colored Missions presents the following prayer as 


having been made by an old Negro: 


O God of all races, will you please, Sir, come in and take charge of the minds 
of all these white people and fix them so that they will know and understand that 
all of us colored folks are not lazy, dirty, dishonest and of no account. 


Help them, Lord, to see that most.of us are praying, working and striving 
to get some land, some houses, and some education for ourselves and our children, 
and get true religion, and that ’most every Negro in Northampton county is 
doing his level best to get along with the white folks. Help these white folks, 


O Lord, to understand this very thing. 


Lord, while You are taking charge of the minds of the white people, don’t pass 
by the colored folks, for they need you as much as the white folks. Open the 
Negro’s blind eyes that he may see that all white folks are not prejudiced against 
the colored folks; that there are hard-working, just and God-fearing white folks 
in this community who are doing the very best they know how, with circum- 
stances oftentimes against them, to be fair in their dealings with the colored folks. 


Help us, O Lord, both black and white, to understand each other better every 


day. Amen. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (8) 


Conquest by Courage 


The course of history would have changed but for this courage. 


H. ]. O’Connell 


AS the first puff of white smoke rose 
above the Sistine Chapel on March 2, 
1939, signifying that a new Pope had 
been elected, a wave of excitement 
swept over the huge crowd waiting in 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s. All eyes were 
turned to the wide windows on the 
balcony, tensely expecting the appear- 
ance of the Cardinal who would make 
the announcement. Swiftly the news 
that the election was over spread 
throughout the city, and the inhabitants 
by tens of thousands began to push 
toward the Vatican, talking, gesticulat- 
ing, wondering who the new Pope 
might be. 


At last the Cardinal Dean appeared 
in the upper middle window of the 
great facade. A hush fell upon the 
crowd, as they strained anxiously to 
hear the fateful words. “I announce to 
you tidings of great joy,” he began. 
“We have a Pope, the Most Reverend 
and Eminent Lord”—with all his Itali- 
an love of the dramatic, the Cardinal 
spun out the period of suspense — 
“Eugene —.” But that was enough. 
From the tremendous throng rose a 
thrilling cry of joy. For, although 
there were two Eugenes in the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, this could mean 
but one—Eugene Cardinal Pacelli. Soon 
after, while more than two hundred 
thousand voices thundered forth their 
welcome, echoed by Catholic hearts 
throughout the world, the Holy Father, 
Pius XII, appeared on the balcony and 
gave his first pontifical blessing urbi 
et orbi, to the Eternal City and to the 
world, 


The scene that day in the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s, between the outstretched 
arms of Bernini’s columns, was one to 
quicken the coldest spirit. Yet, strange 
to say, that scene would never have 
taken place, the crowds would never 
have thundered forth their welcome to 
Eugene Pacelli as the new Pope, had 
any man in the communistic gang 
which invaded the Papal Nunciature 
in Munich thirteen years before pressed 
his finger on the trigger of his gun. 

The first World War, which took its 
toll of so much blood and human suf- 
fering in its vain effort “to end all 
wars,” had already been raging for 
three years, when the Holy Father, 
Benedict XV, thought he saw a favor- 
able moment to bring it to an end. 
The opposing armies were then at a 
stalemate, and the whole world was 
longing for peace. Perhaps, he hoped, 
men would now be disposed to listen 
to the voice of justice and reason. With 
consummate care and wisdom, the Pope 
prepared his program for peace, and 
looked about him for fitting messengers 
to present it to the belligerent nations. 
Bavaria was at this time the sole diplo- 
matic link between Germany and the 
Holy See. Hence it was natural that 
the peace program be presented to the 
German Emperor through the Nuncio 
at Munich. However, as a result of the 
death of the former Nuncio, this im- 
portant office at the time was vacant. 
It was necessary to fill it at once, by 
a man of wisdom, as well as of loyalty 
and virtue. The Pope’s choice fell upon 
an ecclesiastic whose integrity and abil- 
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ity were well known to him, Msgr. Eu- 
gene Pacelli, secretary of the Congre- 
gation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. On an April afternoon in 1917, 
the Pope sent for Msgr. Pacelli and 
greeted him with the words: “Arch- 
bishop Aversa, Our Nuncio to Bavaria, 
is dead. We are sending you to take 
his place.” 


The new Nuncio was well equipped 
both by natural ability and training for 
his office. After a brilliant scholastic 
career, in which he received the doc- 
torate in Philosophy, Theology, Canon 
and Civil Law, he was drafted by Pope 
Leo XIII for the papal diplomatic serv- 
ice. Beginning as an apprentice, he was 
steadily promoted to positions of ever 
greater responsibility and trust. These 
were formative years, in which he gained 
the experience of papal procedure, 
knowledge of world affairs, and skill in 
judging and handling men, which were 
to fit him for the high position he 
would one day hold. During these years, 
too, he began the extensive travels 
which gave him first-hand knowledge of 
the many countries he was one day to 
govern, and earned for him the title 
of “most traveled Pope”. 


Papal Nuncios are usually titular 
Archbishops. Hence Msgr. Pacelli was 
immediately consecrated, and assigned 
the titular see of Sardis, in Asia Minor. 
To testify to the importance of his ap- 
pointment as Nuncio to Bavaria, and 
at the same time to show his own per- 
sonal esteem for him, Pope Benedict XV 
himself performed the ceremony of con- 
secration. Soon after, Archbishop Pa- 
celli began his journey to Bavaria. 
Northern Italy, through which he must 
pass, was then a theatre of war, and 
hence permission had to be obtained 
from the opposing armies to pass through 
the lines of battle. This permission was 
granted, in accordance with interna- 
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tional law, and the Nuncio arrived safe- 
ly in Munich, the capital of Bavaria. 

Here he plunged at once into his 
tasks. After presenting his credentials 
to Ludwig III, King of Bavaria, he 
went to Berlin for a meeting with the 
Imperial Chancellor and the German 
Kaiser. At first there seemed to be some 
hope that the Pope’s plan for peace 
might meet with acceptance from the 
warring nations. However, as the nego- 
tiations dragged on, it gradually became 
clear that, due to bigotry and short- 
sightedness on both sides, nothing could 
be accomplished. The war lasted for 
almost two years more, until, over- 
whelmed by the Allied might, and torn 
by internal dissension, Germany was 
forced to sue for peace. The armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, and, 
a year later, the Treaty of Versailles. 
Peace, indeed, had come; but it was not 
the peace based on charity and justice 
envisioned by Benedict XV, but a fal- 
lacious peace which sowed the seeds of 
an even more terrible war less than a 
generation later. 


All Germany was in turmoil. The 
Kaiser, as well as the King of Bavaria, 
had abdicated and fled. There was no 
stable government. Revolution broke 
out in Munich, and armed bands of 
Bolshevik terrorists roamed the streets, 
looting, plundering, murdering as they 
went. The ambassadors of the various 
nations hastily departed; but the Papal 
Nuncio remained at his post, aiding the 
helpless and hungry as his means al- 
lowed. 


One evening, during the Red terror, 
an automobile sped past the Nuncia- 
ture, spraying the first floor with ma- 
chine gun bullets. Archbishop Pacelli 
was absent at the time on an errand 
of mercy, and fortunately none of the 
other inhabitants of the house was hit. 
On his return, the Nuncio telephoned 
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the communist headquarters and lodged 
a vigorous protest. He received no 
apology; but was answered with threats 
and a warning to leave the city. 


The next evening, while Archbishop 
Pacelli.was in the oratory on the second 
floor, saying his Breviary, a loud pound- 
ing was heard at the door of the Nuncia- 
ture. One of the servants timidly an- 
swered, and beheld on the steps a band 
of seven ruffians, armed with rifles and 
daggers. Knocking the servant down, 
they rushed in and began ransacking 
the house in a search of food and 
money. Finding nothing on the first 
floor—for all that was valuable had 
already been used for the relief of the 
poor—with curses and angry cries, they 
made for the stairway to examine the 
second floor. Part way up, they stopped 
in surprise. Descending the stairs in 
calm dignity they beheld the Papal 
Nuncio in his episcopal robes of purple 
silk. Ignoring the rifles in their hands, 
he inquired in an icy tone: ‘Why are 
you here?” Taken aback by his sudden 
appearance, the ruffians fell into a mo- 
ment of embarrassed silence. Then one 
of them found courage to mutter: “We 
are looking for food and valuables. You 
have money hidden. Give it to us.” 
The Nuncio replied: “I have no money. 
If there is any food, it is scarcely 
enough for ourselves and the children 
in our care.” Lowering their rifles, the 
Bolsheviks looked at each other un- 
easily. They did not know what to 
make of this man, who did not cringe 
or cower, like their other victims, but 
only stood there with quiet courage. 
Seeing their hesitation, the Archbishop 
pressed his advantage. Advancing a 
few more steps, he pointed to their guns 
and said: “Why have you come armed? 
There is no one here who will harm you. 
.This is a house of peace, not a den of 
assassins. Tell me, why have you 
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broken into my house with daggers and 
rifles?” Once more the rough band 
hesitated, at a loss for an answer. Final- 
ly the leader, brandishing his rifle in 
a gesture of bravado, cried out: “We 
can kill you. Give us what we want or 
we will.” Without a trace of fear, the 
prelate replied: “Why would you kill 
me? I have done you no harm.” Then, 
in a voice of angry authority, he asked: 
“Why have you invaded the Papal 
Nunciature? This is not German land, 
but the property of the Holy See. By 
the law of nations it is inviolable. Please 
leave at once.” Quailing before his reso- 
luteness, the looters backed toward the 
front door. Pausing there, the leader 
growled: “Where is your automobile? 
We want it.” Willing to pay this price 
for the security of his house and the 
lives of those within it, Archbishop 
Pacelli answered: “It is in the garage.” 
One of the men ran to the garage, and 
brought the car to the door. Piling in, 
they drove off, still cursing as they 
went. In silence the Nuncio watched 
them, and then returned to the chapel, 
where he took up again the recitation 
of his Breviary, as though nothing had 
happened. 


A few years later, Eugene Pacelli 
stood, not upon a lonely stairway be- 
fore a band of armed ruffians, but upon 
the balcony of St. Peter’s, robed in 
white, wearing the triple crown of the 
Papacy, while two hundred thousand 
voices roared their welcome. Yet it all 
might not have been. 


The children of the Church may well 
give thanks to the Providence of God 
that in these days, when the fate of the 
world hangs in the balance, when the 
Red terror threatens once more to en- 
gulf the earth, a man, not only of wis- 
dom, but of courage, sits upon the 
throne of Peter. 









-— 


People who glance over the review columns 
of newspapers and periodicals, or who have 
at least a nodding acquaintance with any 
of the literary publications, have probably 
been apprised of the fact that a novel has 
recently been written entitled “Moon Gaff- 
ney,” and that its author is one Harry 
Sylvester, a Catholic graduate of Notre Dame 
University, author of several other books and 
contributor to at least one of the top-ranking 
secular magazines of the land. “Moon Gaff- 
ney” is the kind of novel that rates a good 
deal of attention from the secular literary 
world, not because it possesses great literary 
merit (it doesn’t), but because it is written 
by a Catholic and lambastes Catholics in a 
way that must delight the heart of every 
anti-clerical in the world. A brief summary 
and comment on the book may save some 
of the Bystander’s friends from the attempt 
to read it, and may serve to point out the 
tests whereby fake reformers can be distin- 
guished from the honest and real. 


Moon Gaffney, obviously meant to portray 
author Sylvester’s cut of mind, is an alumnus 
of Fordham University, a lawyer, and a 
dabbler in New York politics. On the side 
he is a regular Savanarola for social justice 
and, in his own mind, a Jeremiah sent from 
heaven to lash with fury the Church of God. 
What Moon Gaffney (alias Harry Sylvester) 
doesn’t like about the Catholic Church is 
just about all the people who belong to it in 
the rather limited orbit of his experience. 
With the callowness of a sophomore making 
his first egotistic generalizations, he applies 
to all Catholics the attributes of the least 
honest and zealous and sincere. The result 
is distortion to the point of monumental 
slander, and the suggested conclusion (which 
Harry Sylvester may or may not have been 
acute enough to have intended) that the 
Church is responsible for the evils to be 
found in her weak members. 


* 
“Moon” finds little good in any Catholics 
in and around New York, with the single 
exception of the Catholic Worker group. He 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


rants over the fact that it is rather difficult 
to get to the Archbishop, as if any or every 
one of the 1,169,376 Catholics in New York 
should be permitted to barge in on him at 
any time and present his problems and 
criticism. He waxes indignant over the fact 
that one who tries to see the Archbishop is 
usually intercepted by a Monsignor or a 
priest, and makes it out that such inter- 
ceptors are invariably cold and reserved, in- 
terested solely in taking in money, never in 
giving it out even to the poor, and that they 
know only one way to answer a critic and 
that is to call him a Communist. The rank 
and file priests of New York, usually char- 
acterized as Irish, are pictured as snobbish, 
insular, intolerant, ignorant and _ worldly- 
minded; they know only three sins, viz., miss- 
ing Mass on Sunday, eating meat on Friday, 
and impurity, and the greatest of these, im- 
purity. The author and his hero delve into 
Freud for an explanation of the sacerdotal 
penchant for preaching on impurity, digging 
up the jargon of substitution complexes, etc., 
completely passing over the hard sayings of 
Jesus Christ on this matter and the easily 
ascertainable fact that more priests fail by 
softness and reticence concerning it than by 
over-emphasis and repetition. But priests 
have no concern for social justice, which, 
despite the bristling intricacies and problems 
it presents to every conscience, looms in Mr. 
Sylvester’s mind as about the only virtue 
that needs preaching today. As to the rank 
and file of New York Catholics, they (also 
practically all Irish, to hear Moon Gaffney) 
go to Mass on Sunday, but spend the rest 
of their time talking about their neighbors, 
hating Negroes, feathering their own nests at 
the expense of others, and variously express- 
ing a host of inhibitions and fixations. 


*& 

It might be supposed, from this quick sum- 
mary of Moon Gaffney’s diatribes against the 
Catholic clergy and laity, that he is the leader 
of a group of very holy people, who, as a 
result of deep meditation, self-conquering 
mortification, and already attained personal 
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sanctity, cannot stand to see abuses in God’s 
Church and out of the excess of zeal are 
guilelessly moved to exaggerations. After all, 
one does listen to a saint, even when the 
saint is inclined to represent all his hearers 
as headed for the damnation that a few have 
obviously chosen as a goal. Indeed, Mogn 
Gaffney. recognizes this truth and consoles 
himself, in a moment of uneasiness over the 
incessant vituperation that flows from his lips, 
by recalling the fact that St. Catherine of 
Siena was unafraid to beard even a Pope on 
his throne and demand reforms. The inference 
is that Moon and his friends are of the same 
stuff as St. Catherine. This takes on a sem- 
blance of blasphemy when one sums up the 
characters of those who claim familial rela- 
tionship with the great Catherine. They are 
marked by bitter and violent hatreds, by 
nauseating vulgarity, and by a propensity for 
hard liquor. The first of these marks is amply 
demonstrated by what has already been writ- 
ten here. The second and third are sprinkled 
throughout the book. 


&* 


Here are a few quotations taken from the 
first hundred-odd pages of the book. Read 
them and you have read as much of the 
novel as you will ever care to: P. 13: “He 
(Moon) and his chair were half-turned away 
from the table at which Schneider and Kava- 
nagh (both good Catholics) sat moodily over 
- their drinks.” . . . P. 15: “Everyone wanted 
Scotch and soda.” ... P. 17: “‘Let’s have 
another round,’ Moon interrupted.” .. . P. 26: 
“‘What do you want, Moon, Rye, Scotch?’ 


the girl asked.” . . . P. 29: “‘You want an- 
other drink, Moon?’ ‘I wouldn’t mind,’ an- 
swered Moon.” . . . P. 50: “Moon alone re- 


mained on his feet, ordering drinks for all.” 

. . P. 55: “Moon summoned the waiter; 
ordered drinks.” . .. P. 81: “‘Let’s sit down 
and have a drink,’ Moon said.” ... P. 89: 


“Schneider reflected that Moon was probably 
as drunk as Calahan.” ... P. 96: “ ‘Why, 
hell, I'll give him my blood,’ Moon said. ‘Not 
tonight you won’t brother,’ the intern said. 
‘He’d be higher than a kite on a pint of your 
blood.”’” . . . P. 104: “‘Ah, Annie. Please 
bring all these good people an Irish and 
soda.”” ... P. 107: “‘How about another 
drink?’ said Moon.” ... P. 111: “ ‘It’s got 
so a man can’t take a drink without every- 
body thinking he’s a stew-bum,’ said Moon.” 
Etc. Etc. . . . Good St. Catherine, of the 
scourgings and fastings and long hours of 
prayer, is this your crowd? Do you recognize 
the boys? If so, move over. They want in. 


¥ 


“Moon Gaffney” would not deserve much 
attention on its merits as a literary produc- 
tion. It is noteworthy only in that it follows 
a pattern—the pattern of the Maria Monk 
type of literature that since the 17th century 
has been used to assail religious authority, 
to foment and perpetuate division and hatred 
among Christians, and to disturb the faith 
of believers. We do not think that Harry 
Sylvester consciously made “Moon Gaffney” 
from the Maria Monk mold. We think that 
he had no intention of hurting the Catholic 
Church, none of whose essential doctrines he 
attacks in the novel. He probably intended 
only to try to whiplash into penitence and 
reform the sorry figures of hypocrisy that 
may always be found (even as Judas among 
the twelve) clinging to the fringes of the 
garment of Christ. But he had too small 
a mind to recognize that by his calumnious 
universalizations and his vulgar and caricatur- 
ing exaggerations of evil in the body Catholic, 
he was in very truth creating one more Maria 
Monk, through whose libels and lies the en- 
emies of Catholic Christianity could frighten 
new victims away from her. For that, may 
God be merciful to him. 


Free Translation 

A priest we know who just recently returned from the mission field in China 
had much to say, when we were talking to him, in praise of the native choir 
in his Chinese parish church. For a long time, he told us, he was much impressed 
with the enthusiasm which the choir put into the Latin hymn, Dies Irae, when- 
ever they had occasion to sing it at a funeral Mass. Knowing that the singers 
were scarcely in a position to understand what the words meant, he made some 
prudent inquiries, and learned that “Dies irae, dies illa” bore a certain resemblance 
in sound to certain Chinese words. These Chinese words, put togther into a 
sentence, bore the following meaning, which the choir found singularly appro- 
priate for a funeral Mass: “The father is dead, the mother is dead, the six year 
old child is left with no one to take care of it.” 








Change of Plan 


In the Apostolate to Israel Bulletin 
the story is told of a young Jew who 
lived in Vienna at the time of the Nazi 
invasion. 

He was pressed by his friends to leave 
- the country and take refuge with friends 
in South America, and he made up his 
mind to do this, but on applying for 
a passport, found he was required to 
produce a baptismal certificate. 

Somewhat confused, he approached a 
priest of his acquaintance and asked if 
he could be supplied with one. The 
priest of course told him that such a 
thing was impossible unless he became 
a Catholic, and since the Jew had not 
the slightest inclination to do this, there 
seemed to be no hope for him in his 
desperate circumstances. 

His friends however urged him to 
take instructions and pretend at least 
that he was becoming a Catholic. 

“Once you have received the certifi- 
cate,” they told him, “you can believe 
as you wish.” 

Thus it happened that for several 
months the young Jew met the priest 
and was instructed in the Catholic faith. 
At last the priest felt he was ready for 
baptism. 

After the ceremony had taken place, 
his friends approached him and urged 
him to flee from the persecutors, now 
that the last obstacle had been removed. 
But the young man surprised them by 
saying: 

“Do you really think I am going to 
leave the country now?” 

“Why of course! And why not? Did 
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you not take all these measures for that 
very purpose?” 

“Yes, but that was before I accepted 
the truth of the Catholic Church. Now 
that God has granted me the gift of 
faith, do you think that I will run away 
in return for that gift? My duty is 


clear: I must remain, come what may, 


and do my. part in teaching both my 
Jewish and Christian brethren how to 
love and serve Christ crucified!” 


The Right Name 


The early missionaries to Greenland 
had great difficulty with the native 
language. Among other troubles, they 
could not find a word in the native 
language for Saviour, and they labored 
long trying to make the people under- 


stand the concept of one who gave up 


His life for all men. 

Finally, after they had talked a long 
time, one of the natives jumped from his 
place excitedly: 

“Do you mean,” he said, “one who, 
if a boat capsizes, jumps into the waves 
to bring the drowning man ashore and 
thus saves him?” 

“Yes!” cried the missionaries, “that 
is what we mean.” 

To this day the word Savior in the 
language of the Greenlanders means one 
who saves a drowning man. 


Bar gain 

When St. Augustine was asked why 
he prayed so much for the dead, he 
replied: 

“T pray for the dead in order that 


when they reach Heaven they may pray 
for me.” 
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Laymen’s Breviary 

Every day of his life a Catholic 
priest spends up to an hour, sometimes 
more, reciting his breviary, which is a 
collection of psalms, prayers, religious 
hymns, short biographies of the saints 
and excerpts from many parts of ie 
Bible. He offers these prayers for the 
whole body of the faithful and for the 
world, thereby fulfilling his office as 
mediator, in the name of Christ, be- 
tween man and God. 

There is a prayer that has often been 
called “the breviary of the laity.” It 
does not require an hour of anybody’s 
time; about ten minutes is sufficient for 
its daily recitation. It is a combination 
of Scriptural prayers and Scriptural 
thoughts, principally those centering 
about the great act of redemption, and 
it may be recited in church, at home, 
on street car or bus, while walking, 
riding or sitting down waiting for an 
appointment or engagement. It may also 
be used by a group of people praying 
in common, and it is the ideal prayer 
for family recitation. It is, of course, 
the rosary. 

The breviary of the priest keeps a 
constant flow of prayers rising up to 
heaven that God may be merciful to 
His creatures despite their sins. Every 
priest is bound under pain of sin not 
to neglect his part in this uninterrupted 
prayer. No layman is bound under sin 
to recite a breviary; yet every zealous 
Catholic should consider it a great priv- 
ilege and honor to do so. God’s mercy 
depends on the prayers of men; the 
more who take part in such prayers, the 
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greater the mercy. 

October is dedicated to the rosary. 
It invites lay man and lay women to 
become mediators for the rest of man- 
kind. It earnestly suggests and urges 
that they say the rosary every day as 
the priest says his breviary—that there 
may be no end and no interruption of 
the prayers that implore the mercy of 
God on a sinful world. 


Outcasts 


There are few sadder and more 
shameful sights, as one travels about the 
country, than that of the kind of hous- 
ing to which thousands, of American 
families have been reduced. The trailer 
camps, tent cities, and small homes or 
apartments occupied by up to a dozen 
and more persons, positively scream for 
something to be done to relieve the sit- 
uation. When one realizes that many of 
those who are forced to live in such 
cramped, unkempt, uncongenial quar- 
ters are veterans of the war which was 
fought to protect the dignity and up- 
hold the rights of the individual human 


‘being, one is all but ashamed to be an 


American. 

During the last session of Congress 
something could have been done to 
make decent homes available for thou- 
sands of these outcasts. But business 
interests and political issues and per- 
sonality conflicts got in the way of 
every proposed program, and the people 
in trailer camps and tent cities and old 
shacks now have to face another winter 
without a decent shelter or home. 

We recommend that all who have any 
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voice whatsoever in state or national 
legislatures, make a tour of the make- 
shift dwelling camps in which so many 
of their fellow-citizens are at present 
living. Any man elected to represent 
the interests of any section of the na- 
tion who, after such a visit, will fail 
to demand that something be done to 
build homes for his homeless constitu- 
ents does not deserve to be in office. 


For the Spread of Unions 


The Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
had this to say to American laboring 
men in its Labor Day message of 1947: 

“We congratulate the American labor 
movement on the occasion of its na- 
tional holiday and as we encourage it 
to organize as rapidly as possible the 
great number of American workers who 
are still without status or representation 
in their economic life, we emphasize the 
supreme importance of the high moral 
and spiritual ideals which must actuate 
the movement if it is to promote the 
common good.” 

Thus the N. C. W. C., which speaks 
for the Catholic bishops of the United 
States, reiterates its traditional stand 
that labor unions are necessary for the 
security of the workingman, implicitly 
reaffirms the duty of every workingman 
to join and intelligently take part in 
union activity, and encourages the lead- 
ers of every honest union to continue 
their efforts to have every workingman 
in the United States represented in some 
union. 

At the same time it reminds laboring 
men that they have moral and spiritual 
obligations toward one another, toward 
the general public and toward their em- 
ployers. This means specifically that 
labor must not forget that the end 
never justifies the means, that violence, 
injustice, force and fear should not be 
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made weapons for its advancement, and 
that it should cleanse its organizations 
of racketeers, communists, self-seeking 
egotists, and should remember that its 
efforts to achieve economic justice and 
security are to be subservient to 
the cause of helping all Americans to 
save their immortal souls. If this phi- 
losophy is followed in the American 
labor movement, few will be able to 
withstand its influence. 


The Business of the Church 


“For any church unit, functioning 
as an institution, to mix in as a pres- 
sure group on specific laws in the eco- 
nomic field is to involve America in 
unfortunate controversies where the in- 
fluence of the churches will be weakened 
instead of strengthened.” 

Such was the objection brought by 
the commentator David Lawrence 
against the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
Social Action Department to President 
Truman, urging him to veto the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill. 

The Taft-Hartley bill is now law, for 
good or ill, but the objection raised by 
Mr. Lawrence against Catholic spokes- 
men’s expressing an opinion on it may 
come up in public affairs, and Catholics 
should know the obvious answer. . 

The objection amounts to this: “A 
church, functioning as an institution, has 
as its business to lead people to heaven 
and keep them out of hell. Therefore 
it should not pronounce on specific laws 
in the economic and political field.” 

And the obvious answer is: “A church 
functioning as an institution by all 
means has as its business to lead peo- 
ple to heaven and keep them out of hell. 
But it is not only what people do in 
church on Sunday morning that will lead 
them to heaven and keep them out of 
hell. It is what they do at work or play, 
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in business or labor relations, at home, 
in the office, in the labor union, even in 
the halls of Congress, that will get 
them to heaven or hell, and the church 
has both the right and the duty to help 
them to do the right things in all these 
various spheres. Popes Leo XIII and 
Pius XI wrote long encyclicals on labor 
relations, emphasizing the moral aspects 
of every problem that can arise therein. 
Such problems are still the business of 
the church, despite the fact that Mr. 
Lawrence would like to wrest their po- 
litical and economic aspects entirely 
from morality.” 


Non-Committal Religion 


A recent letter to the Editor of Life 
Magazine gives final proof, if any more 
proof be needed, that the old order of 
things is changing, and that the dictum 
“There is nothing new under the sun” 
has been definitely outmoded. 


This letter was written by a gentle- 
man in New York City who described 
himself as president of the First Hu- 
manist Society of America, and the bur- 
den of his communication was to the 
effect that the ancient division of man- 
kind into those who believe in God and 
those who do not believe in God was 
no longer valid. After careful examina- 
tion of the platforms of both parties, he 
had concluded that neither the theists 
(believers in God) nor the atheists 
(non-believers in God) had anything 
worthwhile to offer to a sick and weary 
world. Anxious to extend a helping hand 
to humankind, he and a chosen few had 
evolved a new religion called “non-the- 
istic,” and which he described as occupy- 
ing a middle place between the two 
traditional beliefs. 


The new prophet was chary of doc- 
trinal detail, but it would be interesting, 
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we submit, to explore his fifth dimen- 
sion and ascertain just what he has seen 
in his clouded crystal ball. Philosophers 
teach that a thing cannot be and not be 
at the same time, but of course tradi- 
tional philosophy has been in disrepute 
of late years, and on this new map of 
human thought, first principles, appar- 
ently, have no place. It has, in short, 
been reserved for our age of progress to 
discover that a thing can be true and 
not true at the same time; that God 
can exist and not exist simultaneously. 


All that remains now is to apply this 
fascinating new principle to the dis- 
agreeable realities of life. How conveni- 
ent, for instance, to be able to say of 
Russia: “The Communist State exists, 
therefore we ought to try to be at peace 
with it, on the other hand, it does not 
exist, therefore there is no need. to fear 
war.” Or, coming down the scale to a 
matter of trifling personal discomfort, 
we might reason thus: ‘My tooth aches, 
therefore I should see my dentist; on 
the other hand, my tooth doesn’t exist, 
and neither does the dentist, and neither 
do I, for that matter, so I might as well 
go to a non-existent ball game instead.” 
Thus the “non-tftists” have even sur- 
passed the Christian Scientists. The 
Christian Scientist believes in the non- 
existence of pain, but the non-theist 
does not even necessarily believe in the 
existence of Christian Scientists. 


When Doctor Johnson was asked how 
he could be sure of his own existence, 
he looked at his interrogator in some 
disgust, and proceeded to kick a large 
stone lying in the roadway, as if to say: 
“The fact that I can do that is sufficient 
proof for me.” We of the theist camp 
have no fears at all that the “non- 
theists” will succeed in making even so 
much as a dent in the common-sense of 
mankind. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter IX. Heresies of the Ninth Century 


The Greek Schism (Cont.): 

Pope Adrian determined to hold a 
General Council at Constantinople. He 
deputed three legates to represent him 
and to preside over the Council. Upon 
their arrival at Constantinople, they 
were received with great honor by the 
emperor, Basil. The first session of the 
Council was held on Oct. 5, 869, the 
emperor and his two sons, Constantine 
and Leo, being given a place of honor 
at all the meetings. At the fifth session 
the bishops and priests who had fol- 
lowed Photius appeared before the 
Council, were freed from their excom- 
munication and admitted to penance. 
Photius likewise appeared at the sev- 
enth session of the @euncil. But by his 
insolent behavior and answers he earned 
for himself and his followers a renewal 
of their excommunication. 

Photius, meanwhile, did not cease to 
decry the Council. He wrote many let- 
ters to his followers, and by an ingeni- 
ous trick managed to recover the favor 
of the emperor. Whereas Basil was of 
low extraction, Photius forged a docu- 
ment making out the emperor to be the 
descendant of Tiridatus, King of Ar- 
menia. This document he had placed 
in the library of the imperial palace 
and contrived to have it found by one 
of his followers who explained to the 
Emperor that Photius alone could trans- 
late and interpret it. As a result Photius 
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was recalled to the court. The imposter 
even pretended that St. Ignatius had 
granted him permission to perform epis- 
copal functions. But St. Ignatius con- 
stantly opposed him, contending that 
since Photius had been excommunicated 
by the Council of Constantinople, he 
could not exercise any power without 
the authorization of another Council. 
During these controversies St. Ignatius 
passed from this world in the year 878. 
Although Ignatius was 80 years old, re- 
liable historians testify that Photius 
was instrumental in bringing about his 
death. He is venerated by both the 
Greek and Latin Churches as a Saint 
on Oct. 23. 

Ignatius was dead only three days 
when Photius seized his opportunity to 
recover the See of Constantinople. He 
then set about to persecute the followers 
and’servants of the deceased Patriarch, 
restored many deposed bishops, and by 
a thousand deceptions endeavored to 
reestablish himself in the patriarchate 
by pontifical authority. He wrote a 
letter to Pope John VIII claiming that 
the See had been forced upon him; he 
forged another letter in the name of 
Ignatius, who was already dead, ‘peti- 
tioning the Pope to recognize Photius; 
and Basil also wrote a letter to the Pope 
in his favor. All of these letters arrived 
in Rome in 879. In the interests of 
peace the Pontiff responded that he 
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would receive Photius back into the 
Church should he show signs of penance 
at another Council held in the presence 
of his legates. For this purpose he 
deputed Cardinal Peter to preside over 
the Council in his name. 


Upon the Cardinal legate’s arrival in 
Constantinople, however, Photius de- 
ceived him into entrusting him with the 
letters of the Pope. Whereupon Photius 
promptly forged the-letters according to 
his own designs, assembled the council 
(now recognized by the Greek schis- 
matics as the 8th ecumenical Council), 
himself presided over it, and had him- 
self restored in the name of the Pope 
in the Church of Constantinople. 

Upon being informed, however, of 
the turn of events, Pope John sent an- 
other legate, named Marinus, to Con- 
stantinople, whom he charged with an- 
nulling all the decrees of this council. 
Marinus acquitted himself of his charge 
with firmness and confirmed in the name 
of the Pope the former condemnation 
of Photius. For this action he was cast 
into prison by the emperor; but both 
he and the Pope remained firm. Basil 
died in 886 and Leo VI, his son and 
successor, carried out the sentence of 
John VIII. Photius was expelled from 
the patriarchal See, sent into exile, and 
died, obstinate in his schism, probably 
executed at the order of the emperor. 

The schism remained comparatively 
inactive after the death of Photius until 
it was revived by the Patriarch Chryso- 
bergus in the year 981. It received a 
new impetus, however, at the time of 
Michael Cerularius. Of noble extrac- 
tion, proud and cunning, Michael seized 
the patriarchate of Constantinople in 


- 1043. 


Since the schism was spreading rapid- 
ly, Pope Leo IX sent legates to Con- 
stantinople to restore orthodoxy of doc- 
trine. Michael, however, refused to 


confer with the legates, and, as a con- 
sequence, was excommunicated by them 
in the name of the Pope. Enraged, 
Michael struck the Pope’s name from 
the prayer-books of the church, ex- 
communicated the legates, and spread 
broadcast his calumnies against the 
Roman Church throughout the East 
and Italy. He died obstinate in his 
schism after having been deposed from 
the patriarchate and sent into exile. 

Instead of being arrested, the schism 
continued to spread by leaps and bounds 
in the 11th and 12th centuries. Under 
the emperor, Michael Paleologus, how- 
ever, an attempt was made to reunite 
the Greeks to the Roman Church. At 
a General Council convoked at Lyons 
in 1272 a profession of faith was drawn 
up, to which Michael and the Greeks, 
at least orally, subscribed. Michael, 
however, for political reasons, tempor- 
ized, and in 1281 Pope Martin IV was 
forced to excommunicate him. 


Then, 160 years later the Greeks 
again manifested a desire to be reunited 
to the Roman Church. Pope Eugenius 
IV, therefore, convoked a General Coun- 
cil at Florence in the year 1439, and 700 
Eastern bishops and prelates assembled 
there along with 600 Latin bishops. A 
temporary reconciliation was effected at 
the Council after a discussion of the 
points of difference and the definition 
of many Catholic dogmas. But upon 
the Greeks’ return to their country, at 
the instigation of Mark, Archbishop of 
Ephesus, they returned to their former 
errors. 


The chastisement of God, however, 
was not long withheld. For in 1453 the 
city of Constantinople fell to Mo- 
hammed II. Thus did the kingdom of 
the East, after eleven centuries of ex- 
istence, fall into deplorable barbarism 
and bitter slavery because of its obsti- 
nate separation from the Apostolic See. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Jacques Maritain, 1882- 


I. Life: 

Jacques Maritain was born of non-Cath- 
olic parents in Paris on November 18, 1882. 
His grandfather was the illustrious Jules 
Favre. Jacques was baptized as a Protestant. 
His early education was received at Lycee 
Henri IV. The Sorbonne awarded him a 
doctorate in Philosophy in 1905. While a 
student at the University, he met Raissa 
Oumansoff, a young Russian Jewess, whom 
he married in 1904. Both Jacques and Raissa 
were dissatisfied with the barren materialism 
of the University, and sought to find some 
solid foundation for the attainment of truth. 
Henri Bergson helped them on their way, 
but it was Leon Bloy, the “Pilgrim of the 
Absolute,” who introduced them to the Ca- 
tholicism that was to save them from despair. 
They were both baptized on June 11, 1906, 
with Bloy acting as godfather for Jacques 
and his daughter as godmother for Raissa. 
After his conversion he studied biology in 
Germany for two years. During the semi- 
retirement of the years 1909 to 1912, the 
learned Dominican, Father Clerissac, intro- 
duced Jacques to the wisdom of St. Thomas. 
Since 1913 Maritain has held the Chair of 
Philosophy at the Catholic Institute in Paris. 
from 1940 until 1946 Maritain taught and 
lectured in various Catholic and public uni- 
versities in the United States. In 1946 he was 
appointed the French Ambassador to the 
Vatican. 


Il. Writings: 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the in- 
ternational importance of Maritain in the 
Catholic world. His influence as a writer, 
teacher and lecturer has played a very great 
role in the Catholic revival in philosophy and 


literature. Maritain has also done a great 
deal to dispel prejudice against Catholic 
thought in the minds of non-Catholics. He 
is always the philosopher in all his writings. 
In both his speculative and practical books 
Maritain delves deeply into the problems 
that he considers. 

Perhaps his most important work is The 
Degrees of Knowledge. This book is an out- 
line of the synthesis of Science, Philosophy 
and Theology. It has been called the Summa 
of the twentieth century. Art and Scholastic- 
ism is a brief survey of the basic principles 
of art and its relations with the moral virtue 
of prudence. Three Reformers studies the in- 
fluence of Luther, Descartes and Rousseau 
on modern times. The Things that Are Not 
Caesar’s discusses the relation between Church 
and State. A Christian Looks at the Jewish 
Question analyzes the role of the Jews in the 
world. The Dream of Descartes is a critical 
study of the first modern philosopher. 


III. The Book: 


Maritain is difficult reading because of the 
depth of his thought and the concise style 
of recording his thoughts. Besides, he has 
often fared poorly at the hands of his English 
translators. If one must choose from his many 
books, it seems that the best introduction 
to his work is The Angelic Doctor. This is 
chosen because of its great simplicity and 
because it supplies the key to all of Mari- 
tain’s thinking. His great master and in- 
spiration is St. Thomas. The chapter on St. 
Thomas as the apostle of modern times shows 
the great role that Maritain assigns the 
Angelic Doctor in the reconstruction of the 
world. Educated Catholics should make the 
acquaintance of this great Catholic thinker. 
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October Book Reviews 


The Passion for Children—Reverend Ger- 
ald T. Brennan has added another book to 
the growing list of popular books for chil- 
dren. God Died At Three O’Clock (Bruce, 
80 pp., $1.75) retells the Gospel story of the 
Passion and Death of Christ. In its original 
form it was published in the diocesan paper 
in Rochester, New York. The narrative be- 
gins with the prophecy about the traitor 
in the supper room and follows Christ 
through the various sufferings and trials of 
the Passion. The last chapter tells of the 
episode on the road to Emmaus. Father 
Brennan knows how to write in the language 
that children can understand. It is sufficient 
recommendation of God Died At Three 
O’Clock to mention the name of its author. 


Juvenile Delinquency — Much has been 
written on this current problem. A great 
deal of what is written is not of too much 
value because of the trite and platitudinous 
nature of the material. Recently The Journal 
for Religious Instruction devoted an entire 
issue to the consideration of this topic. This 
issue has been reprinted under the title, 
Juvenile Delinquency (Wagner, 63 pp., $1.00). 
The subtitle, A Diagnosis and a Cure, out- 
lines the aspects that are treated. The first 
article on the causes of delinquency by Rev- 
erend Carl P. Henslet, S.T.D., is a very fine 
examination of the factors involved in the 
formation of a delinquent. His denial of the 
determinist doctrine that environment causes 
delinquency is well made. He concedes that 
environment is an occasion of delinquency, 
but not a true and necessary cause. The 
other articles deal with Moral Guidance, 
Personality and Religion, Group Recreational 
Guidance, A Challenge to the Catholic High 
School, the Needs of Girls, and Scouting. 
The information in this booklet will be of 
service to all who are called upon to work 
with young people. 


St. Anne in Canada—One of the greatest 
shrines in North America is that of St. Anne 
at Beaupré. On the feast, July 26th, pil- 
grims from the United States and Canada 
flock to honor the Mother of Mary. Rev- 
erend Georges Belanger, C.SS.R., has just 
published the history of The Royal House 
of Beaupré (St. Alphonsus’s Bookshop, 274 
pp., $1.00). The author traces the devotion 
from old France to new France. Just as the 
history of the United States is bound up 
with the name of Mary and her Immaculate 


Conception, so the story of Canada is con- 
nected with the name of St. Anne. From 
the earliest pages of her recorded Catholic 
history St. Anne figured greatly in the piety 
of the French and the converted Indians. 
This book is a detailed story of the spread 
of the devotion. It shows the protection that 
St. Anne has shown to her children, the 
miracles that she has worked: The people, 
in their turn, have built chapels, churches 
and basilicas in her honor. Despite the 
abundant evidence that this book is a work 
of love, the treatment is very objective. The 
author examines and rejects some of the 
legends that the love of the Canadians have 
woven around the figure of their patroness. 
Catholics will receive first hand information 
about the devotion to St. Anne from this 
book. It is well to note the very reasonable 
price. 


The Boyhood of Christ— Reverend Leo 
Murphy in his latest book, Cobble Stones of 
Galilee (St. Nazianz, 136 pp., $1.00) writes 
of the boyhood scenes in the life of Christ. 
The chapters are simple pen pictures of prob- 
able incidents in His life. Half of each short 
chapter consists of lessons drawn from the 
scene pictured. 


Reflections of a Martyr—Venerable Paul 
Heath, O.F.M., was an English martyr. A 
convert to the Church, he studied and later 
taught at Douai. He obtained his superior’s 
permission to return to England, was quickly 
apprehended and hung. Self-Communions of 
a Martyr (Franciscan Herald Press, 155 pp., 
$1.00) is a series of twenty-five reflections 
written by the Martyr. Many of these 
thoughts are on penance and conversion. This 
book is a practical work by a learned and 
holy priest. 


World-problems — The World We Won 
(Catechetical Guild, 47 pp., $.35, paper cov- 
er) is a dramatic skit by Reverends J. J. 
Walsh, S.J., and L. F. Cervantes, S.J. Eight 
college students enter into an informal dis- 
cussion on race equality, modern morals, and 
peace. The final solution is found in the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
characters are four boys and four girls. The 
skit has been presented with success by a 
sodality group throughout the State of Kan- 
sas. Any Catholic group of young people 
should like this well written, modern dra- 
matic piece. 
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An Englishman was invited to his Scots 
friend’s home for Christmas dinner. 

As the guests were seated round the table 
the host entered with a steaming plum pud- 
ding. 

The Englishman turned to the host’s daugh- 
ter. 

“They do say,” he said smilingly, “that the 
one who finds the three-penny-piece in their 
portion of pudding will be lucky.” 

“Ay, and clever, too,” put in the host from 
the top of the table. 

° 

A man got a room once at Saratoga’s old 
Grand Union Hotel. The railroad station was 
directly below, and all night long a switching 
engine kept shunting cars back and forth, 
forth and back. Finally the man called up 
the night clerk. “Maybe you can tell me,” 
he said patiently, “what time this hotel reaches 
Chicago ?” 

e 

In the ancient heart of far Tibet and out- 
side an ancient monastery sat two lamas sun- 
ning themselves, lost in profound meditation. 
Month after month passed; neither of them 
uttered a word. One June one of the latnas, 
rousing himself, began stroking his beard. 
Then he spoke. “Life,” he intoned solemnly, 
“is like a well.” The other said nothing. 
August first he spoke, slowly, deliberately. 
“Why,” he said, “is life like a well?” Two 
months passed. On October 15th, the first 
lama shrugged his shoulders and remarked: 
“All right, have it your way. Life isn’t like 
a well.” 

@ 

“TI believe you sell diseased meat here,” 
grumbled the lady customer. 

“Tt’s worse than that,” replied the butcher. 
He leaned over the counter and whispered. 
“The meat we serve is dead.” 

e 
There once was a man not unique 
Who imagined himself quite a shique 
But the girls didn’t fall 
For the fellow at all— 
He made only twenty a wique. 


Lucid Intervals 


New York City was blanketed with snow 
and a biting cold whirled down from the 
North. Suddenly a peddler appeared yelling, 
“Hitler! Hiteler!” 

A policeman happened along, listened to the 
peddler, scratched his head and cried: “Hey, 
phwat are ye shoutin’ ‘Hitler’ for?” 

“Tf I yell ‘bananas,’” answered the peddler, 
“who would come out on a day like this?” 

° 


Well, the truth will out: It seems that not 
all crackpots are nuts, or vice versa. Not long 
ago a lady psychiatrist was analyzing a pa- 
tient at the Mayo Clinic and asked: “What 
would you say is the difference between a 
little boy and a dwarf?” 

The patient went into deep thought, then 
said: “Well, there might be a lot of differ- 
ence.” 

“What, for instance?” encouraged the lady 
de-nutter. 

“Well,”’ said the patient, “the dwarf might 
be a girl.” 

° 


Wife: “It’s the furniture folks come for the 
piano, Henry.” 

Husband: “But I gave you the money to 
pay the next instalment.” 

Wife: “Yes, I know, dear, but don’t say 
anything. I’m going to pay them as soon as 
they get it downstairs. I’ve decided to have 
it in the sitting recom.” 

® 

Critic: “It strikes me as being an impressive 
statue, yet isn’t that rather an odd posture 
for a general to assume?” 

Sculptor: ‘Well, it isn’t my fault. You see, 
I had the work half completed when the 
committee decided they couldn’t afford a horse 
for the general.” 

° 


An over-publicized author submitted to a 
mass interview recently. When it was over, 
one critic said: “He isn’t quite as conceited 
as I’d been led to expect.” 

“Ah, yes,” added another, “but he has so 
much to be modest about!” 
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Selling Points 


In a recent survey conducted by a large secu- 
lar magazine, it was found that its readers ap- 
proved of it and intended to continue buying and 
reading it for the following four reasons, listed in 
the order of their influence: 1, its well-balanced 
variety; 2, its worthwhile educational material; 
3, its stress of human interest and personalities; 
4, its wholesome atmosphere. 


These four qualities have frequently been ap- 
plied to The Liguorian by unsolicited and unsur- 
veyed readers. They are talking points through 
which such readers may, if they will, “sell The 
Liguorian to other potential readers. They are 
also points that make the giving of a year’s sub- 
scription to The Liguorian as a birthday, Christ- 
mas, or friendship gift to others very popular 
among its readers. We deeply appreciate such 
spontaneous salesmanship and beg to recom- 
mend it to other readers that the satisfied circle 
of lovers of good reading may be enlarged. 
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Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


Mother Wore Tights 
Robin Hood of Texas 
White Stallion 


Previously Reviewed 
Angels of the Streets 
Bachelor and the 

Bobby-Soxer, The 


Banjo 
Barber of Seville (Italian) 
Bells of San Angelo 
Blondie’s Big Moment 
Bob, Son of Battle 
Bonnie ron Rides Again 

lo 
Bi Drummond at Bay 
Captive Heart, The 
Citizen Saint 


Code of the Saddle 
+ A the West 


Dragnet, The 
Fiesta 


ies 

For the Love of Rus 
Gas House Kids Go West 
Girl on the Spot 

Great Expectations 
Heartaches 
oes Affairs 


Barbaree 
Hit Parade of 1947 
Homesteaders of Paradise Valley 
I Know Where I’m 
I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her 


Now 
It’s a ng Son 


Si 
Romance of Rosy Ridge, The 
Roosevelt Story, The 
Rustlers of Devil’s Canyon 
Saddle Pals 
Sc OP spain 
it. Francis of Assisi i 
St. Therese of Lisieux 


Seven Keys to Baldpate 


Seven Were Saved 

Song of Love 

Song of the Wasteland 
Son of Rusty, The 

Sport of Kings 
Springtime in the Sierras 
Stranger from Ponca City 
Swing the Western Way 
That’s My Man 

This Happy Breed 

Three on a Ticket 
Thunder Mountain 

Trail to Vengeance 
Trailing Danger 
Twilight on the Rio Grande 
Under the Tonto Rim 
Unfinished Dance 
Variety Girl 

Vigilantes Return, The 
Web of Danger 

Welcome Stranger 

West of Dodge City 
Wyoming 

Yankee Fakir 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 
Reviewed This Week 
Adventure Island 
ot mages sins 
De, Valley 
Previously Reviewed 


Carnival of Sinners (French) 
Christmas Eve 


Dark Delusion 

{formerly Cynthia’s Secret] 
Dark Passage 
Dear Ruth 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO. 


Hat Box Mystery, The 
Henry the Fifth 

Her First Affair (French) 
Honeymoon 


VY 
Jewels of Brandenburg 
Key Witness 
Killer at Large 
Killer Dill 
Lady Surrenders, A 
Life With Father 
Likely Story, A 
Little Martyr, The (Italian) 
Lone Wolf in Mexico, The 
Long Night, The 
id Learn 


red 
Macomber Affair, The ’ 
Mad Wednesday [forme Sin 
of Harold Diddlebock, 3] 
Merton of the Movies 
Millerson Case, The 


Moss Rose 
Musica Proibita 


— 
Music] [Italian 

New Orleans 

Northwest Outpost 

Other Love 


Philo Vance’s Gamble 
Philo Vance Returns 
Possessed 

Pursued 

Rage in Heaven (Re-Issue) 


Ramrod 

Riff Raff 

Santa Fe Saddlemates 

Scarface (Re-Issue) 

Sea Wolf, The (Re-Issue) 
Second Chance 

Sepia Cinderella _ 

Shop Girls of Paris (French) 
Sin of Harold Diddlebock, The 
Slave Girl 

Something in the Wind 

Song of the Thin Man 
Spoilers of the North 

Strange Woman, The 

Sweet i 


Tiger 
Time 











